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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


blocked. 
Defeat of the works relief bill in its present 
form is acknowledged but the President will 
press for his plan and will succeed later when he makes 
somewhat more specific statements as to what the money 


TT Administration has been thwarted but not 


will be spent for. 

The general situation, however, is rapidly crystalliz- 

ing into definite form. 

Much of the legislation now pending will be held 

over till next session. Some of the issues involved 
are too big and too far-reaching to be settled at a single 
session of Congress. 

Also the deflation which is setting in as a result 
‘” of the drastic proposals is causing much nervous- 


ness. 
It looks therefore as if the first 


RESERVE SYSTEM and third sections of the banking 
CHANGES DUE FOR bill will be passed and that the 
FURTHER STUDY middle section relating to the re- 
modelling of the Fedcral Reserve 
System will be given further study, possibly by a joint 
commission of both Houses. There is precedent for 
such monetary commissions, 
As for holding company legislation, modifications 
that will bring rigid regulation may be anticipated 
but the complete extermination of holding companies 
will not be accepted by Congress if its present temper 
is any indication of the future. 
| The extension of the NRA for another couple of 
years will go through because in a sense it preserves 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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Who 


Is ‘Labor’? 


Who Speaks for the 22,000,000 People at Work When Questions of 
Policy or Welfare Arise? The Unorganized Now the Great Field 


For Expansion of All Types. of 


-— ABOR Demands Thirty-hour week.” 

“Labor Wins on Prevailing Wages.” 

“Labor Breaks with President on Auto 
Code.” 

Almost daily, 
above set out the demands, the objec- 
tions, the wishes, the objectives of 
“Labor.” 

That raises the question: 

Who is “Labor?” 

To the Nation, “Labor” is made up of 
the workers in the factories, in the 
mines, on the construction projects, in 
the offices. It includes 22,000,000 gain- 
fully employed persons, other than farm- 
ers, servants, professional people, en- 
trepreneurs. 


POWER OF UNIONS 

To many Congressmen and in the 
headlines, “Labor” means the American 
Federation of Labor—the Nation’s prin- 
cipal federated group of labor unions. 
This group, known as the A. F, of L,, 
claims before Congress and before the 
President to be the representative of all 
labor. 

Out of that situation grows the ques- 
tion: How actually is labor organized? 

That question could be answered if a 


headlines such as the 


convention were called of representatives 
of all American workers, with delegates 


to meet in the pretentious new Hall of 
Labor in the recently opened Department 
of Labor Building in Washington. 

The picture above is an artist’s con- 
ception of what the result would be. 
Above the rostrum the artist has in- 
serted 2 photograph of Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, who would preside. 


A. F. OF L. STRENGTH 

Delegates of the American Federation 
of Labor would occupy 12.8 per cent of 
the seats. They would represent 2,823,- 
750 paid members of that organization, 
reported by it in August, 1934. There 
are 1,696,250 unpaid members, 

Delegates from unions formed within 
single companies, commonly referred to 
as “plant unions,” “company unions,” or 
worker councils, unaffiliated with any 
national labor organization, would oc- 
cupy 8 per cent of the seats. The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board sets 
the known membership of this group at 
1,769,000. 

Delegates from independent labor 
groups not affiliated with the A. F, of L, 
or with any company would occupy 2.5 
per cent of the seats. Thelr membership 
is set at 553,000 by reports from the 
various groups. 

Then there would be the biggest dele- 


Unions 


gation of all. Its voting power would far 
exceed that of tre other groups com- 
bined. 

Occupying 76.7 per cent of the seats, 
and representing 16,853,000 of the 22,- 
000,000 workers in the country, would be 
delegates from unorganized labor. These 
workers belong neither to the A. F. of L. 
nor to company unions. 

But, it is asked, what is the signifi- 
cance of this great mnorganized body of 
American workers, representing three- 
quarters of the employes of American 
industry? 


THE UNORGANIZED 


Just this, Federal Labor Department 
Officials say: 

The presence of these workers, un- 
affiliated with any labor organization, in- 
spires both the American Federation of 
Labor and the rival organizations to 
seek their allegiance. 

With what result? In Congress the 
A. F, of L. seeks Government help for its 
ideas of organization. Out in industry, 
various labor groups vie with one an- 
other. 

Before the President each side seeks 
recognition of its point of view. 

The result is today’s “labor problem.” 
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March of the PA ewe 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


LL is not gold that glitters—even if it is prom- 
A ised in the bond.... The New Deal and the Su- 
preme Court—past decisions and those to come, 

¢ Sand in the Congressional Gear-Box . « « Labor 


raises its Voice and counts its Votes. Obstacles 
which are blocking Legislation. 


The Works-Relief Bill, its stormy course. 


Security; exemptions of certain classes, Small em- 
ployers relieved of Mandatory Pay Roll Tax. 


The TVA meets its first defeat in the Courts. 


A Bigger Army and Navy .. . the largest military 
appropriation since 1921. 


“Baby Bonds,” how and where to buy them. 


On the Farm Front . . . Shift in Objectives of the 
Triple A. 


Shall Income Tax Returns be made public? 


What about the Constitution? A Sesquicentennial 
Celebration suggested for this institution... “Will 
it be Birthday or Death-day?” the House is asked. 


The fate of the Holding Companies. 
The President presents his plan for anew NRA. wee 
Congress prepares to discuss the Legislation. 


How did the White House look to George Wash- 
ington? 


@ | 42 & 


These subjects and others that affect your welfare, 
will be found on the pages which follow, 
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Longer Life for Blue Eagle 

Two more years of life for the Blue Eagle is 
asked of Congress by President Roosevelt. Un- 
changed would be the collective bargaining 
clause. New features: ; 

Government's right to impose simplified codes. 

Restriction of price fixing, except in natural 
resources industries under Governmental regula- 
tion. 

No strangling of competition. 

No jail sentences. 

Before the Senate acts, it plans to take a loox 
at the NRA in action, to see if it has led to “op- 
pression of small industries, ignoring of wage 
seales and rights of workers, illegal fixing of 


prices.” 
> 7 


Prices and Monopolies 

Unsolved puzzle facing the makers of 
new NRA: How to prevent destructive price cui- 
ting without permitting private monopoly. 

Says the President, quoting Woodrow Wilson: 
“No monopoly should be private.” 

Says former NRA Administrator Hugh S. John- 
son: “Every code is in some sense a combination 
in restraint of trade’—hence a step toward pri- 
vate monopoly. 

No Administration bill accompanies the Presi- 
dential message to Congress on the NRA. Task 
of solving the puzzle devolves on Congress. 


? * 


the 


Relief Wages: A Senate Battle 

After a week of bitter controversy on the floor 
of the Senate, back for redrafting goes the 4,880- 
million-dollar Work Relief bill to the committee 
which reported it out. 

The reason: A major mutilation, in the form of 
an amendment which would make obligatory the 
payment of prevailing wages instead of the $50- 
a-month average provided in the original bill. 

Despite threat of a Presidential veto, despite a 





Underwood & Underwood 
FIGHTING FOR THE BONUS 
In the attempt to get a vote on the Soldiers’ 
Bonus Bill, Representatives Wright Patman 
(left) and W. M. Colmer (right) are signing a 
petition to discharge the measure from 
committee. 
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money exhausted, carries on with 


written Presidential pledge to protect wage levels 
in private industry from the influence of lower 
work-relief pay, 
44 to 43. 


the amendment is carried by 


Chief group backing the amendment: Organ- 


ized labor. 


In the meantime, the Relief Administration, its 
funds ad- 

Administration. 
reservoir will go 


vanced from the Public Works 
Estimated date on which this 
dry: March 1. 


o 


The ‘Assault on Bigness’ 

Into the open come preparations for an “as- 
sault on bigness” as Senator Wheeler of Mon- 
tana introduces a bill to tax net incomes of cor- 
porations above 3 million dollars at a rate rising 
from 3 per cent to 25 per cent, the high rate 
applying to incomes over 50 million dollars 

Railroads, banks and insurance companies 
would be exempt. 

Says Senator Wheeler: “There are social and 
economic evils in size itself. The bill is an 
alternative to state socialism.” 

One way to avoid the tax: 
der Federal law. 


Incorporation un- 


~ « 


Holding-company War is On 

The battle opens between public utility hold- 
ing companies and those who would destroy 
them. Battleground is the House Committee 


room in which hearings go forward on the 
Wheeler-Rayburn bill. 
Say spokesmen for the companies: “Dissolu- 


tion would bring deflation, losses to 10 million 
investors, enrichment to speculators.” 

Say proponents of the bill: “Holding companies 
are parasites on operating companies.” 

Explains a drawer of the bill: “The bill would 
enable the Securities and Exchange Commission 
to direct the regrouping of operating properties 
into regional systems so as to realize maximum 
economies in 


power costs.” 


T. V. A and the Law 

Tieing up the vast power program of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Federal District 
Court at Birmingham, Ala., makes permanent an 
injunction against TVA’s sale of power in compe- 
tition with private utilities. Ground: Unconsti- 
tutionality of the TVA Act. 

What 

Prevents the 


the injunction does: 
TVA f1 


transmitting it 
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tricity and selling it to municipalities and rural 
areas in Alabama 

Enjoins 14 Alabama towns from accepting and 
using PWA funds for constructing systems to 
distribute TVA power. 

Says the Court: “If the Government can not 
sell power without violating the law, it is better 
to waste it.” 

Notice of appeal is filed. 


* * * 


Harnessing the Oil Industry 

Oil control advances another two steps. 
steps: 

1. White House approval of the Connally Bill 
directing the President to prevent intersta‘e 
shipment of oil produced in excess of State 
The President may lift the ban when 
Life of the law: two 


The 


quotas. 
demand exceeds supply. 
years from June 15 next. 

2. Special supervision over oil as a natural re- 
source is asked of Congress by the President in 
his message on the new NRA. Purposes of the 
supervision. Prevention of waste, of ruinous 
price cutting. and of inordinate profits. 

Query: Would such control make oil a public 
utility? The President's answer: Some lawyers 
will say “yes” and some will say “ no.” 


* * * 


A Show-down on the Bonus 

On the bonus and monetary inflation, .a 
show-down in the House is shortly in prospect. 
Representative Patman, sponsor of a bill to pay 
the bonus in “printing-press” money, offers a pe- 
tition to have his bill brought out of committee 
so as to force a vote. 

In committee also is the Vinson bill, which 
would pay adjusted service certificates through a 
bond issue. This bill is backed by the American 
Legion. 

A compromise bill makes its debut in the Sen- 
ate. Senator Tydings would pay adjusted service 
certificates by giving holders 3 per cent bonds in 
their stead, maturing in 1945. Merit claimed: No 
immediate cash necessary. 


«% 


Set-Backs for Child-Labor Law 
The child labor amendment to the Constitu- 
tion receives three set-backs. They come from 
Nevada, Vermont, and Massachusetts. Unfavor- 
able votes: Nevada's Senate, 10 to 9; Vermont’s 
House, 229 to 6; Massachusett’s House, 218 to 5. 
Approvals still required: 12. 


* * * 


Two Paths to Industrial Peace 

Two proposed pathways toward “developed co- 
operation” between labor and industry: 

1. Connery Bill, before the House, would pro- 
vide on all Government labor boards representa- 





Ail Is Not Gold That 
Glitters—Even If It Is 
Promised in the Bond 


HOLDERS of gold obligations get only 
100 cents on the dollar—not 169— 
whether the promise to pay in gold value 
was written on the face of a gold cur- 
rency certificate or on a government 
bond or in a contract between corpora- 
tions that issued bonds and the buyers. 
The Supreme Court by a vote of five 
justices to four, has just held that these 
private contracts were not promises for 
a specified amount of gold bullion as a 
commodity, but were for “money” and 
that Congress alone can say what 
“money” is because the Constitution 
gives Congress the right “to coin money” 
and regulate the value thereof. 


Also the Supreme Court in its majority 
opinion has said that all contracts of a 
private character must be understood to 
have been made “‘in reference to the pos- 
sible exercise of the rightful authority of 
the Government, and that no obligation 
of a contract can extend to defeat that 
authority.” 


Now as to the public contracts, that 
is, the Liberty Bonds and other govern- 
ment securities, the Supreme Court in 
its majority opinion has declared that the 
Congress went beyond its constitutional 
power but that the citizen has no remedy 
to sue because a government cannot be 
sued without its consent and, besides, 
the applicant in question didn’t prove his 
loss but rather indicated that he hoped 
to make a “profit.” 

(For more details see article on page 

9 and also analysis on page 18.) 











tion of organized labor equal to that of manage- 
ment. That is the bi-partisan board. Foremost 
example: The Automobile Labor Board, spon- 
soring minority representation in collective bar- 
gaining. The President backs it. 


2. Recommendation of Presidential Advisor 
Donald R. Richberg in committee hearings on the 
bill: “Labor boards should be run by Govern- 
ment officials with responsibility to neither man- 
agement nor labor.” This is the non-partisan 
board. Foremost example: National Labor Re- 
lations Board, sponsoring the “majority rule”. 
The A. F. of L. backs it. 

Showdown of strength in Congress impends. 





‘Teeth’ for the Labor Board 


To put teeth into the decisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, Senator Wagner 
sponsors a bill to make this body permanent 
and give it power to issue “cease and desist 
orders” enforceable by the courts. 

Other provisions of the bill: 

Establish the majority rule for collective bar- 
gaining. 

Prohibit 
ployers. 

Says Senator Wagner: “Through lack of these 
provisions Section 7a of the Recovery Act has 
become a sham and a delusion.” 

The American Federation of Labor backs the 
bill. The President stands aloof. 


the promotion of unions by em- 


* . * 


Thirty-hour Week in Congress 

Thirty-hour-week bill, organized labor's recipe 
for decreasing unemployment, comes one step 
nearer to a decision by Congress. The hearings 
completed, the Senate subcommittee reports it 
favorably by a 3-to-1 vote. 

This is essentially the same bill which the Sen- 
ate passed in 1933 and which was then compro- 
mised in the form of the Recovery Act. 

Only moderately diminished is the unemploy- 
ment which the original bill was designed to 
cure. Estimated extent of diminution: 17 per 
cent. 


» * x 


A Boaus for Small Business 

Enlarged is the scope of the advantage to small 
businesses under the unemployment insurance 
portion of the Economic Security bill. An amend- 
ment having this effect is adopted by the House 
Committee at the conclusion of hearings on the 
measure. 

The amendment: To exempt from the pay roll 
tax employers of ten persons or fewer, instead 
of four or fewer, as in the original bill. 

Chief argument for the change: Ease of ad- 
ministration. The exemptions reduce by about 
55 per cent the number of firms from which col- 
lections would be made; affect only 5 per cent of 
employes. 


. x * 


The Coal Code: Has it Failed? 


Looking toward a public-utility status for the 
soft coal industry, hearings go forward in Sen- 
ate Committee on the Duffey bill. 

What the status would mean: Fixing of prices 
and wages, allocation of production, retirement 
of marginal mines. 

Controlling consideration for the committee: 
Has the coal code broken down? 

Opinions advanced: 

President Roosevelt thinks not, but his NRA 
message to Congress asks for special treatment 
for coal as a natural resource. 

“Code a stabilizing influence, should be per- 
manent.”—spokesman for mine owners. 

“A group of small marginal producers has 
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That— 
The reason no Administration bill 


was offered for the continuation 


of NRA is that interested officials 
could not agree on specific points. 
These will probably be ironed out 
before the Congress committees public. 
that will draft the bill. 


. + * 


"hat 
That icy 
The AAA milk 


hesitates to set 


cials would like to know why Con- 
gress in several instances has ap- 
propriated funds for research and 
then curtailed funds for printing, 
making it impossible to distribute 
the results of the studies to the 


The National Industrial Recovery 
Board lines up regularly, 3 to 2, on 


for materials, as 


per person, 


being 


proposed works-relief bill will cost 
the Government about $100 per for 
each person employed. $50 going 
compared 
the average cost of $35 a month 
including materials, 
under the work relief program now 
administered by 


employment estimates of the A. F. 
of L. and the National Industrial 
Conference Board. has progressed 
with far enough to show that the cur- 
rent estimates are probably cor- | 
rect. But it is admitted the only | 
adequate check will be a complete 


Hopkins. Increase is accounted for 


by more expensive 


types of projects to be undertaken. 


and different 





prices in so far as it now sets the 
If it set 
would then be 


amount the farmer gets. 
both prices it 
for 


re- 
sponsible profits Secretary 
Wallace does not believe this would 
be democratic 


That 

Liquidation of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration is go- 
and difficult even 
after five-billion dollar 
works program gets under way. At 


ing to be slow 


the new 
least ten States are in financial hot 
water and will continue to require 
help from the central government 
to help them carry their unemploy- 
Federal 


ables after 


absorb the employables. 


even projects 


That— 
A number 


labor issues in NRA, with labor on 
top in spite of the fact that it has 
but one active representative on 
the NIRB. Board members Wil- 
liams and Whiteside are employer 
representatives. Board members 
Marshall and Hamilton are neutral 
with Board member Hillman repre- 
sentng labor. 


™ * %* 


That 


The Government is buying up 


municipal bonds that private bank- 


ers refuse to take, and then is 
turning around and selling those 
same bonds to the same private 


bankers at a substantial profit to 
the Government. 
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* * » 

That— 
The Federal 
Administration 
its name to Division of Public As- 


Emergency Relief 
may soon change 


sistance. 


That— 

The Department 
planning to make a study of com- 
pany or plant unions. In addition 
to gathering general data on this 
important phase of labor organi- 
zation the study will attempt to 
gather information as to the total 
strength of these unions, 


of Labor is 


~ * 


That— 
A research project under the di- 


Harry L. unemployment census. 
. x * 
That 
Educators both in the Government 
Service and in educational or- 
ganizations outside the Govern- 


ment are becoming piqued with the 
aggressive tactics of the Labor De- 
partment. First the Department of 
Labor took over the development 
of the apprentice training pro- 
gram and now its officials are plan- 
ning to take over the program for 
unemployed youth, both of which 
involve educational activities. 


* * * 


That— 

For the present the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Board will con- 
tinue to represent partisan 
Final plan, however, is to 
appoint members who will devote 
their attention to 


groups. 


public service 








peace es | 








the code.”"— 


kicked over the and ruined 
NRA soft coal code Administrator 


® * - 


How to Save 50 Millions 

A way for railroads to save 50 million dollars 
a year, as outlined by Rail Coordinator Eastman: 
Cooperate in the use of terminals. 

Two obstacles to the economy move: 

1. A provision of the Railroad Act barring 
changes that displace iabor. The way around lies 
with Congress, which is being asked to provide 
for dismissal wages when jobs are killed for the 
sake of efficiency 

2. Reluctance of individual lines to give up 
strategic advantages. Remedy, says Mr. East- 
man, lies in compulsory consolidations or public 
ownership 

A candid word from RFC Chairman Jones, 
emergency rescuer of many railroads. “The 
emergency is over. Roads must now prove their 
need for existence; will probably have to ac- 
commodate themselves to reduced earnings.” 


x * * 


traces 


Another Tax Warning 

A second warning on new taxes—adroit but 
clear. It accompanies the President’s approvai 
of a 60-million-dollar Seed Loan Bill. No ap- 
propriation was provided. 

Back goes a Presidential message: “The funds 
should be voted from relief money, already bud- 
geted.” 

The first warning came the week before with 
the signing of a pay restoration bill for Federal 
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—Harris & Ewing 
BLUE EAGLE SPONSORS 
As the President's message urging continuance 
of the NRA went to Capitol Hill, S. Clay Wil- 
liams (left) and Donald Richberg (right) pre- 
pared to back the President’s recommenda- 
tions. Here they are answering questions put 
to them by newspaper men, 











employes requiring 13 million dollars not in the 
budget. 

Clearly outlined is the Administration’s stand: 
Deficit envisaged in the budget is the inexpansi- 
ble limit. That limit: 412 billion dollars. 


* * * 


Warming Up For the Arms Race 

Preparation for the armaments race: 

The House votes an Army appropriation of 397 
million dollars. Appropriation for the Navy, 
under preparation by committee, is set for 477 
million dollars. Together they are the largest 
since 1921 

Still to come is a public works appropriation 
for Pacific Coast defenses and air bases, includ- 
ing those to be erected in Hawaii and Alaska. 

For air defense, Representative McSwain, 
chairman of the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, prepares to ask for a total of 6.200 new air- 
planes, to be acquired over a five-year period. 
For the Army, 4,000; for the Navy, 2.200 

Background fact: Japan gave notice last De- 
cember of withdrawal from the Armaments Lim- 
itation Agreement. 


k « me 


Why the “Macon” Fell 


Defective design, but no assignable blame. is 
the verdict of the Navy’s board of inquiry exam- 


ining into the cause of the “Macon’s” tragic 
crash. 

Says the judge advocate conducting the in- 
quiry: 


“The loss may be converted into profit in our 
added knowledge of how to build airships.” 

Comments Secretary of the Navy Swanson: 

“Airships may be useful for commercial pur- 
poses, but are of questionable value for the Army 
and Navy.” 


* « 


Plans for Safety at Sea 

As insurance against preventable disasters at 
sea, an 11-point legislative program goes to Con- 
gress from Secretary of Commerce Roper. Chief 
points 

Government control over design and safety de- 
vices of ships in the merchant marine 

Check-up on the ability and conduct of seamen. 

Background of the recommendations: Burning 
of the “Morro Castle” last September; wreck of 
the “Mohawk” in January. 


* * - 


Rescue for Air Mail Lines 

Appeal for rescue comes from air mail car- 
riers, threatened with ruin from low rates paid 
them by the Post Office Department. 

Companies bid low for contracts. hoping for 
later revisions. The Post Office stands pat, 
despite ICC findings that the rates are ruinous 
to most carriers. 

Hope lies in an Administration bill introduced 
into the House giving the ICC power to set rates 


on air mail contracts 














That— rection of a Government bureau to without representing any particu- 
of Government oMfi- Work contemplated under tne check on the accuracy of the un- lar faction. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued from Page 1] 
the status quo and because no 
alternative has been presented 
on which there is any substantial 
number of groups in agreement. 


vv v 
The Wagner la- 
LABOR BILL bor bill means a 
MUST FACE prolonged fight. 
LONG FIGHT ‘he vote on the 
prevailing wage 


amendment which is regarded as 
a victory for organized labor’s 
lobby is easily misconstrued. The 
Republican regulars who voted 
for that measure are not likely to 
approve the Wagner bill unless 
it is changed. 


¢ \s at present written, the 

Wagner bill promotes the inter- 
ests of the A. F. of L. and doesn't 
protect the other workers who 
want to be free from intimidation, 
coercion and influence by union 
organizers. 


gq There will be considerable de- 

bate also over the idea that 

minorities shall be deprived of a 

vote and that virtually closed 

shop agreements shall ‘ve legalized. 
= =e. oe 


One weuld think 
MUCH WORK the economic se- 
AHEAD FOR curity bill and the 
CONGRESS $4,800,000,000 
works relief bill 
and the NRA extension would be 
enough to talk about but besides 
all this there are the revolution- 
ary amendments to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, the bill to 
abolish holding companies in the 
utility field, the soldier bonus bill, 
the bill to change completely the 
American banking system, the 
Waener bill, with its seeds of in- 
dustrial warfare, and last but not 
least the usual appropriation bills. 


No other session of Congress, 

not even the first emergency 

extra session, has had questions of 

greater, importance to the welfare 

of the country. No other session 

has had presented to it such a 

comprehensive change in the eco- 
nomic structure. 
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Members of Con- 


GET VIEWS gress are beginning 
FROM FOLKS to become aware 
BACK HOME of the nature of 


their all-important 
task. The letters from constitu- 


A BIRTHDAY OR DEATHDAY FOR CONSTITUTION? 
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FORTY-TWwo eminent survivors of 


a hot Summer of secret debates 
registered relief and satisfaction as 
they filed forward in Philadelphia’s 
Independence Hall on September 17, 
1787, to quill-pen their signatures on 
the last of four huge sheets of 
parchment writing that began with 
the words, “We the People.” 

Venerable Benjamin Franklin re- 
marked that the gilded sun painted 
on the back of the presiding officer’s 
chair, occupied by George Wash- 
ington, seemed to be a rising sun 
rather than a setting sun. 

It rose that day on the birth of 
the United States Constitution. 

“The business being thus closed,” 
Washington confided to his diary, 
“the Members adjourned to the City 
Tavern, dined together and took a 
cordial leave of each other; after 
which I returned to my lodgings * * * 
to meditate on the momentous work 
which had been executed.” 

Likewise meditating on that mo- 
mentous work, turning an eye to- 
ward the calendar and realizing that 
the Constitution would reach its 
150th birthday in 1937, historical- 
minded Representative Sol Bloom 
(Dem.), of New York, who, as direc- 
tor of the George Washington Bi- 








know more about the legislation 
that is being considered. 


The only emergency measure 
is the works relief bill. The 
economic security measure will 
hardly be ready anyway in time 
for the state legislatures to act 
and no harm would be done by 
giving more time to work out a 
really effective pension plan. As 
for those in dire need today, the 
relief program should be enlarged 
to take care of those in distress. 
7. ¥ = 
If Mr. Roosevelt 
CAMPAIGN OF 5 oes away for three 
1936 CASTS weeks or so next 
ITS SHADOW month, he will 
come back with a 
better attitude toward his prob- 
lems which are incidentally in- 
creasing instead of decreasing 
in complexity. Also there’s the 
political campaign in the offing. 


The 1936 situation is begin- 

ning to play a penetrating 
part in the shaping of legisla- 
tion. The possibility of increas- 
ing the number of disaffected 
groups is recognized. The irri- 
tations produced by legislation 
are always reflected in the suc- 
ceeding election. 


Mr. Hoover's return to the 

forum of public discussion is 
significant. It doesn’t mean that 
he will be the candidate of the 
Republican party. It does mean 
he will attempt to keep the Re- 
publican group of 13,000,000 or 
more votes in a cohesive group. 











centennial Commission, superin- 


| 


tended 4,760,345 birthday parties for | 


the Father of his Country in 1932, 
rose in the House the other day to 
Suggest it was high time to begin 
planning an adequate Constitution 
sesquicentennial celebration. 


IS IT A WAKE? 

Members of the House applauded 
the suggestion, were proceeding to 
unanimous adoption, when tall, sil- 
ver-haired Representative Charles 
Aubrey Eaton (Rep.), of Watchung, 
N. J., got up, flourishing a verbal 
monkey wrench. 

Queried Representative Eaton: 
Would there be enough of the Con- 
Stitution left in 1937 to celebrate 
about? Was Representative Bloom 
proposing to light 150 candles for a 
birthday cake or for a wake? 

“TI feel like supporting this resolu- 
tion,” said he, “but I would like to 
know whether this celebration is go- 
ing to be in the form of a memorial 
service or a resurrection of the 
dead.” 

He would be “strong for the lat- 
ter”, he assured his colleagues. But 
no empty lip-service, no idle genu- 
flecting and salaaming before the 
great palladium should suffice. 

“A form of celebration that this 
House ought to be interested in, 
that we need tremendously, and 
that the country is waiting for us 
to begin,” he declared, “is having 
this House assume the functions 
that are placed upon it by the Con- 
stitution and begin once more to 
discharge our obligations to our 


country under the Constitution.” 

Followed a recital of how Mr. 
Eaton thinks Congress has sidestep- 
ped is “grave responsibilities,” has 
been “recreant to its sacred trust,” 
has handed its powers unresistingly 
over to the Executive. It has per- 
mitted its bills, he charged to be 
“written by some _ inexperienced 
youth not yet dry behind the ears 
** * who could not do anything 
more about running a private busi- 
ness than a child could reconstruct 
a Swiss watch with a cross-cut saw 
and a sledge hammer.” 


SHIFT OF POWERS 

Then it has voted under “gag 
rule” for such bills “as intelligently 
as * * * if every member had been 
blind, deaf, and dumb.” 

No isolated voice ululating in the 
Republican wilderness, Representa- 
tive Eaton’s remarks echoed many a 
foreboding reflection, many a sharp 
criticism vocalized by publicists and 
politicians in and out of the Capitol 
in recent months. 

These have complained of serious 
dislocations in the constitutional 
structure, of executive and bureau- 
cratic topheaviness, of the dwarf- 
ing of legislative functions to rub- 
ber-stamp routine. They have pro- 
fessed to fear that the warping, 
stretching, rending and wracking 
the Constitution is being subjected 
to under the New Deal is bringing it 





slow death, may reduce it in time to 
| a mere deformed and mummified 
| museum piece. 

Such criticism rose in crashing 








crescendo during the last few days 
as New Deal doubters and oypo- 
nents in the Senate, notably Ore- 
gon’s Steiwer, Michigan’s Vanden- 
berg, and Minnesota’s Schall, thun- 
dered against what they considered 
dangerously gigantic grants of ex- 
ecutive power in the $4,800,000,000 
work-relief bill. 


VOICE FROM THE BENCH 

Last Monday also came unexpect- 
edly pointed protest from the bench 
of the Supreme Court. Mr. Justice 
James Clark McReynolds (once 
Democratic Attorney General un- 
der President Wilson), depressed 
with “shame and humiliation” as he 
spoke for the minority. in the gold 
decisions, declared that the “guar- 
antees to which men and women 
heretofore have looked to protect 
their interests have been swept 
away. * * * We stand as a people 
today stripped of the very funda- 
mentals. It is not too much to say 
that the Constitution is gone.” 

Five days later other less surpris- 
ing, more familiar warning words, 
those of Washington himself, who 
had presided at the Constitutional 
Convention, sounded again in the 
Capitol as his Farewell Address was 
read in the House on his 203rd 
birthday. 


WARNING OF DESPOTISM 


They heard his admonition to 
those entrusted with administration 
“to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres,” 


| 
| 
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because “the spirit of encroachment 
tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus 
to create, whatever the form of gov- 
ernment, a real despotism.” 

They harkened again to his warn- 


ing that “one method of assault may 
be to effect in the forms of the Con- 
stitution alterations which will im- 
pair the energy of the system; and 
thus to undermine what cannot be 
directly overthrown.” 
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A motor oil that will outwear, outlast and outperform 
the finest oil you ever bought before 
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ents are pouring in and it isn't Thus, with Huey 
all for the Townsend old-age pen- | THREATENED Long battering eae 
sion plan or for the bonus. It’s | FROM LEFT away from the left 
on every one of the vital subjects | AND RIGHT and Mr. Hoover it seem smoother and livelier—gives it already refined—and ready to be sold to Still another motorist drove his car 


Incredible as they may seem— 
every one of these facts 


86,000 miles over four years using only 
Gulfpride oil and Gulf Gasoline. During 
this entire time carbon was never formed 
and never cleaned. And at the end of the 


motorists—when put through the Alchlor 
process in tests have lost as high as 20% 
of their volume. And this 20% is harmful, 
non-lubricating material that forms car- 


up for consideration. from the right, the 
chances of breaking down Mr. 


Roosevelt’s political strength 


greater protection. It will literally out- 
wear, outlast and outperform the finest oil 


The President shows signs of 
you have ever been able to buy heretofore. 


being tired. Also he has had 


some bitter disappointments. The 
gold clause decision wasn't an al- 
together welcome bit of denun- 
ciation on the matter of Govern- 
ment obligations and may have 
revercussions when the “baby 
bonds” are offered to the public. 


seems on paper, at least, to be 
sufficiently interesting to cause 
the political experts in the Ad- 
ministration’s camp to stop, look, 
and listen. They might figure out 
whether all the reform legislation 
is needed just now, whether de- 


has been proved 


OW would you like to use a motor 
oil that you can drive farther be- 
tween fillings than the finest oil you ever 


put in your crankcase? 


Why no other oil can equal 
the new Gulfpride 


The new Gulfpride is the product of an 
advanced réfining process—developed, 


bon and sludge. 


patented and used only by the Gulf Re- 


period, compression was over 90% of orig- 


inal compression in each of the 8 cylinders. 


How would you like to use a motor oil 
that has let cars drive as much as 3,000 
miles without having to add a single quart? 


flation must go on and thus in- 
crease the number of unemployed, 
and whether despite all the 


fining Company—known as the Alchlor 


Mr. Roosevelt about this time r . 
process. No other oil goes through this 


every year longs for a fishing 





trip off the coast of Florida. He 
is said to be in need of a vaca- 
tion and if he feels fatigued he 
certainly ought to lay aside cares 
of state and take a rest. 
¥ F 

While he is gone, 





Hoovers and the Longs and the 
La Follettes the best slogan of all 
for a presidential campaign isn’t 
“good times.” 
Most people would be willing 
to forget party and candidate, 





extra refining step. 


Many of the highest priced motor oils- 








And now—this same process is being 
applied by Gulf to selected 100% 
Pennsylvania crudes—admittedly the 
world’s finest—to produce the new 





You can get the new Gulfpride today 
at any Gulf dealer. It is $5¢ a quart— 
and over a year’s time it will cost you far 
less than any other oil you can buy. For 
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buy it at Gulf stations and dealers. 
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ever-faster speeds, greater bearing 
pressures, closer clearances between 
moving parts—which means that lubri- 
cants must be more efficient than ever 
before. The new 1935 cars are the finest 
that have ever been built—and they 
deserve the highest-quality motor oil.” 


William B. Stout 


The New Gulfpride is the super-oil espe- 
cially refined for modern engines. It will 
give your new car better performance and 
protection. Try it. 
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THE TEST THAT PROVES 
GULFPRIDE’S SUPERIORITY 


“Bottle No. 1 contains a mixture of 6 of the best compet- 
itive motor oils on the market. In Bottle No. 2—the same 
: : finished oils after being treated with Gulfpride’s patented, 
Never before in the history of petro- exclusive Alchlor process. 20% of their volume has been 
leum refining has there been an oil to re —waste materials. In Bottle No. 3—the discarded 
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equal it. Even in the coldest weather waste—carbon and sludge-forming compounds. Note the 


: piles of carbon in front of each bottle, which represent 
Gulfpride starts your motor faster—makes the relative amount of carbon residue from each oil. 


But perhaps the best proof of Gulfpride’s 
quality comes from enthusiastic motorists 
who have used it. They tell of driving a 
filling of Gulfpride twice as far as other 
fine oils before draining. One motorist, 
for example, drove all the way from 
Vermont to Portland, Oregon, without 
adding one drop of oil, and with per- 
perfect lubrication. 
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The President’s Home 


Dreams of Washington Realized in 
Historic Mansion 


F THE spirit of George Washington, on the eve 

of his birthday, came back to the “Federal 
City”, as he always modestly called the Capital, 
he might have found many things to perplex 
and annoy him. 

But if he threw his bridle to a shadowy groom, 
smoothed his great cape, and slipped into the 
reception in President’s House, he must have 
smiled a smile of satisfaction. 

He perhaps lifted a brightening eye toward 
the exhibition of feminine beauty and habili- 
ments (such things were never beneath his dig- 
nity) or shrugged at the monotonous black and 
white of male attire. But one thing surely must 
have pleased him. It was the house itself—the 
house whose site he had chosen, whose existence 
his pleading made possible, whose building he 
had watched . 

His mortal eye had seen only the promise a 
square building rising from a hill above quagmire. 
But his mind’s eye then undoubtedly pictured 
what all eyes today may see. 


THE FIRST TENANTS 


Fortunately we have the word of a woman— 
Mrs. Adams herself, speaking as a housewife, 
which tells us what historians might have omit- 
ted. 

“The house,” she wrote to her daughter, “is on 
a grand and superb scale, requiring about thirty 
to attend and keep the apartments in proper or- 
der and perform the ordinary business of the 
house and stables. 

“The lighting of the apartments is a tax in- 
deed; and the fires we are obliged to keep to se- 
cure us from daily agues! * * * bells are wholly 
wanting * * *not a single apartment is finished 





—Wide World 


HE LIKED HIS DINNER 


Speaker Joseph Byrns, in whose honor the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt entertained, 








* * * and the great audience room (she refer- 
red to the East Room) I make a drying room of, 
to hang up the clothes in * * * I have no look- 
ing glasses * * * nor a twentieth part enougn 
lamps to light it. My rooms are very pleasant 
and warm, whilst the doors of the hall are closed 


s * 


THE ‘PALACE’ BURNED 


The Adamses moved in in November of 1800 
Fourteen years later the British Admiral Cock- 
burn set the torch to the “Yankee Palace.” 
Fire destroyed the Mansion’s property that 
Dolly Madison could not carry away with her. 
She saved the Declaration of Independence and 
the famous Stuart portrait of Washington, and 
at the last minute drove away with as many 
trunks of cabinet papers “as would fill one car- 
riage.” For years the blackened walls stood a 
disgraceful souvenir that won Britain no glory 
at home or abroad. 

In 1818 it was again furnished and habitable 
and the coat of paint that was given it to cover 
the ugly fire-scars on its walls gave it the popular 
name “White House”. But it remained officially, 
“The Executive Mansion” until President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt printed “White House” on the sta- 
tionery. And if you are invited there today your 
engraved invitation bears the same address, as do 
all formal communications originating there. 

But, whatever its name, it would be a cantank- 
erous critic indeed who would complain of its 
appearance. 

And it may be of no little satisfaction to the 
childless father of his country when he thinks 
that it was, indeed, little children who are chiefly 
responsible for the first important move toward 
the restoration and completion of its planned 
beauty. 

For when Theodore Roosevelt moved in there 
wasn’t room for his flock. He had to choose be- 
tween the comfort of his official family—his 
cabinet—and his offspring. Of course, there 
were other reasons and plenty of them. There 
was need of office space, repairs were essential 
to the safety of the occupants and the preserva- 
tion of the building, there was need of provision 
for entertainment, there were “excrescences” to 
be removed whicn destroyed the beauty and die- 
nity of its architcture. 

And so the moneys were voted, the original 
plans were examined, the old buildings of the 
time, such as the University of Virginia built by 
Jefferson, carefully studied, and, as President 
Theodore Roosevelt said, the White House was 
“restored to what it was planned to be by Wash- 
ington.” Later improvements under Presidents 
Hoover and Roosevelt have in no way impaired 
its beauty. 
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HOW DID THE “PRESIDENT’S HOUSE” LOOK TO GEORGE WASHINGTON? 
Where the little house left of the main building stood, 


Did the first President, who chose the knoll overlooking the 
Potomac, envision the stark building pictured above as it is sup- 
posed to have looked shortly before Washington's death in 1799, 
or did his prophetic eye see it as it stands today (in the inset)? 
The muddy meadow where cattle roamed and the unsightly cabin 
stood have been replaced by rolling lawns, shrubbery and foun- 
tains. But it took a hundred years before the White House itself 
was remodelled to follow closely the spirit of the plan. 

The walls are the same, for only the interior was destroyed by 


fire. 


The wings, added in 1902, were suggested in the original 





plans. 


the Executive Offices now stand. 
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—Inset by Underwood & Underwood. 


The taller building, a little 


farther to the left, is in the approximate location of the present 


State, War and Navy building. 


The cart in the foreground stands in what was meant to be 
Pennsylvania Avenue, for the southern exposure was intended as 


the front of the mansion. 


But the Treasury building broke Penn- 


sylvania Avenue and turned it aside, so the north portico became 
the front, and the rolling knoll is now a part of the deep “White 
Lot,” the President’s own back yard. 
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In the 


F THERE be surcease from the 

carking cares of state in the cozy 
crackle of one’s own hearth fire, the 
President must have looked forward 
with more than a sentimental yearn- 
ing to his first weekend of respite 
from Washington since 
Thanksgiving. 

He had, on Washington’s birth- 
day, felt the solemn peace of Mt. 
Vernon as he slipped through the 
great grill to lay his homage on the 
quiet tomb. He had re-lived his 
careless undergraduate days as he 
saw his son through a ceremony 
that had been so important to him 
three decades ago. 

The Monday before, his message 
urging new life for the NRA, the 
abandonment of whose principles, he 
declared, “would spell the return of 
industrial and labor chaos,” was 
typed and ready to go. But word 
came that the Supreme Court was 
about to hand down its momentous 
decisions on the gold policy. 

x* * 


THE GOLD DECISIONS 


Immediately he hurried to the 
Cabinet room, where special tele- 
phone lines had been set up, and 
as soon as the Court began to speak, 
the words and implication were 
transmitted to him by one of his 
most expert fiscal advisors. Indeed, 
he knew, perhaps before the lay 
world had grasped the exact mean- 
ing of the legal language, just what 
the Court had said. 

The atmosphere in the White 
House offices was tense. Cabinet 
officers hurried in. Official callers 
had to wait. While there was no 
comment at first, it was easy to read 
the elation in their faces. Secretary 
of State Hull, Attorney General 
Cummings, Secretary Morgenthau, 
and Senate Leader Robinson re- 
vealed their feelings before they 
were Officially expressed. 

At last the word came out that the 
President was “gratified’—a per- 
fect example of moderation in state- 
ment. 

There was a thorn among the 
roses dropped from the dignified lap 
of the supreme tribunal: Failure 
to repay the Government bonds in 
gold was, in the court’s opinion, 
repudiation; a harsh word. But 
there was sweet relief from the sus- 
pense and few, indeed, to deny the 
wreath of victory. 

x~x*«r* 


CRITICAL VOICES 

To all Presidents there must come 
the end of that period of grace 
which the American people, from 
the beginning, grant to the admin- 
istration while it runs its first 
course. Then the critics grow 
bolder, the silent raise voices of 
complaint, and those seeking for 
new tunes slide off the crowded 
bandwagon and join whatever cho- 
rus pleases their fickle ears. 

For those who have seen this mild 
season of discontent descend upon 
the leaders of each varying political 


following, it has only its seasonal 
significance—unless one is a mem- 
ber of the household itself or a par- 
tisan, for or against. To such it 
always seems _ portentous and, 
whether it is of vital or passing im- 
portance in terms of another Nov- 
ember, it creates increasing cares 
for the leaders. 

Very emphatically the President 
had declared that no deductions 
were to be made and no opinions 
solicited concerning pending legis- 
lation, much of which continued to 
pend, exasperatingly to administra- 
tion leaders. Equally emphatically 
those who speak for the President 
reiterated his words. 

At last, when the tumult and 
shouting over the Supreme Court’s 
decision had somewhat subsided, the 
delayed message on the NRA reach- 
ed Congress. But it had no draft of 
a bill attached. Congress was to 
write its own. 

But concerning the buffeted Pub- 
lic Works and Relief measure, far- 
ing ill in the Senate, the President 
saw fit to speak. He chose as his 
spokesman his friend and consistent 
critic on fiscal matters, Senator 
Carter Glass, of Virginia. 

xrer* 


THREAT OF VETO 


When the tide was turning against 
the wishes of the President, Senator 
Glass arose and carefully explained 
his position: 

“I should say something now that 
I have never said before in 15 years 
in the Senate and 18 years in the 
House, because I don’t believe in 
saying such things. But I have sub- 
stantive reason to believe that if 
this amendment (the amendment to 
pay the ‘prevailing wage’ on relief 
work) is put into the bill, the Presi- 
dent will veto it.” 

Senator Glass had communicated 
with the White House and the Pres- 
ident had written a letter to him 


explaining his views. But the 
amendment, in spite of all, passed 
by one vote, a defeat which, how- 
ever, could, if all went well, be re- 
trieved in conference. Victory for 
the opposition was short-lived, how,- 
ever, for next day the bill went 
back .to committee for redrafting. 

There was only one press confer- 
ence, On Wednesday the President 
had put it to a vote and the nvws- 
papermen decided to make Wash- 
ington’s birthday a holiday, the first 
time the President has missed a 
scheduled appointment with the 
press. 

xk * 


REBUKE FOR WRITERS 


Not much grist for the mill, since 
pending legislation couldn’t be dis- 
cussed. There was a question of the 
possibility of coal, oil, and gas be- 
ing declared public utilities, but the 
President pointed out that even law- 
yers differed on that point. 

He recalled that all public utility 
legislation was based upon the ferry 
crossing the Thames. Some believe 
that one may cross beyond the river 
and extend the definition to natural 
products in common use. Some do 
not. 

There was mention of certain 
news stories that were “not true”. 
and one or two scribes chose to take 
silent offense at this higher criti- 
cism. In denying one tale to the 
effect that legislation affected by 
the gold ruling was being planned, 
the President admitted he had re- 
peated a printed story he had told, 
but said it embraced his whole dis- 
cussion of the matter except for a 
congratulation for the Attorney 
General. Here is the story as told 
on Capitol Hill: 

“The Attorney General says that 
when he enters the Supreme Court 
to argue money, it is like starting 
a golf game four down and five to 


go. 
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PRESIDENT GREETS THE DISABLED VETERANS 


Through National Commander Voiney P. Mooney, the Chief Executive 


sends a word to 


wan a 
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the disabled American Veterans 


Executive Offices 
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THULE 


“He is better off, however, than 
the citizen with a gold bond. The 
citizen is 18 up and no place to go.” 

The week had begun with its us- 
ual round of callers, among them 
Rudolph Hecht, of New Orleans, 
president of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association. He talked over 
proposed banking legislation, ap- 
proved it in part, but reserved com- 
ment on the clause strengthening 
the powers of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Banking, generally, said Mr. Hecht, 
“is about as sound as it has been 
in the memory of this business gen- 
eration.” Excess of reserves was the 
chief worry of the bankers. 

With one of the biggest national 
defense measures under considera- 
tion since the original budget bill 
was passed, Representative John J. 
McSwain, Chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, came to 
talk about airplanes. He wanted 
more airplanes; 4,000 of them, and 
he didn’t want them acquired by 
the method of private procurement. 

Senator Wheeler, of Montana, sil- 
verite, came, he told newspapermen, 
to “talk about the world in general”, 
a topic not usually considered a 
passport to Presidential appoint- 
ments; Senator Hiram Johnson 
shared a desk lunch in the oval of- 
fice but divulged none of the secrets 
that went with the sandwiches. 

Two colleges were represented on 
the calling list: Harvard sent its 
president, Dr. James B. Conant, to 
express his regret that he would 
not be present when the President 
returned to his Alma Mater. Dean 
E. Gordon Bill, of Dartmouth, called 
on matters unrevealed. 

x * * 


PARADE OF NOTABLES 

There was a sprinkling of diplo- 
mats, too; the new Mexican Ambas- 
sador, straight and martial General 
Francisco Castilla Najera, to present 
his credentials; our own Minister to 
Venezuela, George Summerlin, and 
our Ambasasdor to the Court of St. 
James, Robert Bingham. 

The Disabled Veterans sent their 
National Commander to the White 
House to plead their cause and to be 
photographed, in the usual place of 
honor beside the Presidential desk 

And there were social interrup- 
tions as well: A dinner to Speaker 
Byrns, and the next to the last of 
the State receptions of the season 
for departmental heads, one of the 
largest of the year with 1300 hands 
to shake that kept the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt in their palm-decked 
bower long after the scheduled time 
when, between the packed lines of 
visitors the Frst Couple were to cross 
the lobby to the elevator. 

Friday the President kept to his 
study except for a short visit to 
Mount Vernon, and early Saturday 
he planned the journey that was to 
take him to Harvard and then home 
to Hyde Park for as many days’ rest 
as he dared steal from his clamoring 
desk H. R. BAUKHAGE 
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Solemn Pilgrimage 


Mr. Roosevelt Places a Wreath on 
Washington’s Tomb 


WASHINGTON looked back the past week across 
a century and thirty-six years to the man 
whose name it bears. 

And over the short, smooth miles that were 
once long and arduous ones, the President 
whirled back across the time and space to Mount 
Vernon to make a traditional gesture, empty to 
the cynical, solemn and significant to the 
thoughtful. A sleek limousine rode through a 
gateway a few yards from where an ancient 
coach is still stabled. The svelte vehicle of today 
bore a President; the gay relic of the past had 
borne another. 

Before the hallowed tomb of the first President 
where even scoffers must bare their heads, the 
President paused, an Admiral at his one hand, 
a colonel at the other. The locke” gates upened, 
creaked, and admitted the silent trio. And on 
the tomb the President laid his wreath of re- 
membrance. 

It was a short and simple ceremony. A few 
chance visitors watched. The limousine whizzed 
away. Leaves trembled gently on the immemo- 
rial elms. 


Beside President Roosevelt’s wreath on the 
tomb lay a great purple heart. For a hundred 
years that symbol had been forgotten. It was 


the first badge of honor to be granted men who 
fought in the ranks of an American army. Since 
then rank has been forgotten in the awards 
America offers her men-at-arms. 

It was in August of 1782 that General Wash- 
ington, aristocrat that he was by birth and 
breeding, but fully cognizant that he was first 
only by the grace of the loyalty and the brawn 
of the common man, sought a worthy recogni- 
tion of his soldiers who performed “any singu- 
larly meritorious act of extraordinary fidelity or 
essential service.” That was the Order of the 
Purple Heart. It was officially revived in 1932. 





—Underwood & Underwood 

HOMAGE TO WASHINGTON 
The Chief Executive visits the tomb of the 
| first President at Mount Vernon. 





Page the Curator! 


Only Stuffed Easels Can Pass the 
Faithful Guards 


si ART is long and time is fleeting .. .” 

% So wrote the poet Longfellow. And this 
might be the motto of distraught White House 
secretaries who must arrange for portrait paint- 
ers whose names, howsoever glorious, might be 
written “Legion.” 

One, duly accredited but careless of identifi- 
cation, entered the doors of the Executive Offices 
recently. The ensuing conversation may not be 
verbatim but, if it seems too good to be true, 
is still too good to go unrepeated: 

Officer: (Sternly) What have you got in that 
package? (Packages, by order, are strictly un- 
der suspicion in these precincts.) 

Caller: (In a slightly foreign accent) An easel, 

Officer: Well, if it’s alive, you can’t bring it 
in here. 


Uneasy Heads 


Wings Over the White House 
Keep Occupants Awake 


| |NEASY lies the head that wears a crown. 

Right. But uneasy rests the head of a 
Preside.it, too, not to mention those of his wife 
children, grandchildren, and guests, if, besides 
the clamors and alarms which afflict the ordi- 
nary citizen, he is assailed by the zooming of 
planes above his roof. 

You can bar gates and lock doors, it seems, 
but it takes more than that to block the air- 
ways. Passenger planes, with passengers desir- 
ing to look down upon the man they are sup- 
posed to look up to, flew low across the White 
House. The roaring motors disturbed the sleep 
of the tenants. 

As other less exalted but equally sleep-worthy 
tenants, they complained. In this case, since it 
could, or should, be all in the family, Secretary 
of Commerce Roper, who has something to say 
about the conduct of commercial flyers, was ap- 
pealed to. 

Nothing happened. Planes still zoomed. Sleep- 
ers were disturbed. Then came a more emphatic 
“request.” And that ended it. 
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City 
‘Turn in Tide 


Of Defaults 


Sales of Long-term Bonds | 


Take Spurt; How Depres- 
sion Has Affected Munic- 
ipal Revenues 
ONE of the most important of the 
problems brought about by the 
depression has been the mainte- 
nance of adequate municipal fi- 
nances 

For several years after 1929 the 
number of cities in default on se- 
curity issues or facing default grew 
larger. But last year the tide turned 
in the other direction and the out- 
look for 1935 is for continued im- 
provement. 

Despite the fact that compara- 
tively little activity occurred in pri- 
vate issues of securities in 1934, the 
market for municipal issues showed 
@ pronounced gain over the preced- 
ing year, a further evidence of the 
increase in confidence in the finan- 
cial security of city governments. 

According to the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle the total sale of 
long term State and municipal 
bonds amounted to $941,873,483 in 
1934. For the preceding year the to- 
tal was $520,478,032. 


DEBT ADJUSTMENTS 

An important factor in the im- 
provement of municipal finances 
was the enactment last June of the 
Sumners-Wilcox Act to enable ma- 
jority bondholders of defaulting 
municipalities to block obstruction- 
ist tactics of minority bondholders 
in the arrangement of debt read- 
justments. 

Although few judicial actions have 
been begun under the provisions of 
the Act, municipal experts hold that 
it has caused bondholders to expe- 
dite debt readjustments with de- 
faulting cities. 

It is pointed out that the depres- 
sion experience of many municipal- 
ities has shown the fallacy of ex- 
tensive short-term borrowing and 
proved the necessity for careful fi- 
nancial planning by qualified per- 
sonnel. 

Most cities have made drastic 
economies during recent years. 
Schools have been curtailed, many 
services which have been offered 
free have been eliminated or placed 
on a paying basis, and much needed 
changes have been made to increase 
governmental efficiency. 

The importance of the mainte- 
nance of adequate municipal financ~ 
ing is shown by the total of muni- 
cipal securities outstanding. From 
1921 to 1931 it is estimated that the 
average of new bond issues of the 
States and their political subdi- 
visions was $1,309,000,000. 

Figures compiled by the Census 
Bureau show that on June 30, 1932, 
the total of the municipal and State 
debt structure was $19,684,577,000. 
Of this amount the States owed $2,- 
373,000,000, the municipalities and 
school districts $10,875,000,000, and 
other civil divisions the balance. 


SCOPE OF DEFAULTS 

An estimate by Carl H. Chatters, 
Executive Director of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada, shows 
that 2,000 of the 167,699 units of 
Government reported by the Census 
Bureau are in default. Mr. Chat- 
ters says this total of defaulting 
units includes 820 cities and villages. 
He estimates that the amount of 
principal and interest in default is 
about 1 per cent of the outstanding 
municipal debt. 

Although a large percentage of 
the defaults have been caused by 
faulty administration, many of them 
have been brought about by condi- 
tions outside the control of even 
the most efficient of city govern- 
ments. 

FEDERAL SUPERVISION 

Growth of Federal supervision 
over municipal governments to pro- 
tect the more than $500,000,000 in 
loans which the Public Works Ad- 
ministration has made to munici- 
palities and the $210,000,000 of RFC 
loans is considered one of the most 
important of the effects of the de- 
pression. 

Federal supervision in some cases 
has involved inspection of city ac- 
counting systems and other phases 
of local government. All construc- 
tion work financed by the Federal 
Government which involves the re- 
payment of loans is subject to Fed- 
eral inspection. 

The Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion requirement that payment must 
be made of delinquent taxes against 
properties on which it grants loans 
has been of assistance to local gov- 
ernments. Guarantee of bank de- 
posits by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation is another ex- 
ample of Federal aid. 

Most important of all the types of 
Federal assistance is the work of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. Although direction of local 
reliet activities in most States is the 
duty of the State governments, Fed- 
eral regulations determine general 
procedure, thus adding one more 
link to the chain of Federal super- 
vision. 








+ + 
A BILLION-DOLLAR program for 
~™ national defense is under way in 
Congress. 

It is the peak figure since the 
hectic days of the assembling of 
the Washington Conference on 
Limitation of Armament in 1922. 
That conference resulted in scuttling 
certain ships of the navies and de- 
militarization of others in the in- 
terest of universal peace. 

Strengthening of the actual and 
potential armed forces in this pro- 
gram dovetails with the military 
and naval stir abroad among world 
powers and Japan’s recent abroga- 
tion of the Washington treaty. 
Officially, that reason for increased 
funds is soft-pedalled but there are 
constant references in committee 
hearings to what foreign govern- 
ments are doing. 


TREATY LIMIT IS AIM 


The Navy is reaching up to the 
maximum strength allowed under 
the Washington treaty as to capi- 
tal ships and the London treaty of 
1930 as to smaller craft. That may 
CGggt a number of years between 
now and 1940 or 1942 but the plan 
may be speeded up, according to 
Secretary of the Navy Swanson. 

The pending War Department ap- 
propriation bill delegates to the 
President discretionary authority to 
increase from time to time the pres- 
ent army enlisted strength by 46,- 
000 men over a possible four year 
period. 

The National Defense Act of sev- 
eral years figured on a maximum 
enlisted strength of 280,000 men but 
Congress from year to year has held 
the number of men down to 118,- 
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LLION FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 





Congress Prepares to Build Up Military 
And Sea Forces; Hints of Foreign 
And Domestic Troubles 





750. General MacArthur, Chief of 
Staff of the Army, says there are 
in the whole United States today 
scarcely 60,000 real combat soldiers. 


MENACE TO SAFETY 


“The present enlisted strength of 
the army,” General MacArthur told 
the House Committee on Appropri- 
ations Jan. 14, “is a continuing 
menace to the safety of the coun- 
try. And I do not want you to get 
the impression that when we do 
get 165,000 men it is going to spell 
absolute safety.” 

The War Department appropria- 
tion bill carries a total of $378,- 
699,488, declared to be the largest, 
with one exception, in American 
peace-time history. It provides for 
purchase of 547 new airplanes, for 
strengthening the National Guard 
and for increases in other fields. 

“Taking the Navy into account,” 
says the House committee report 


, on the bill, “the 1936 budget for 


national defense is approximately 
$100,000,000 in excess of the largest 
regular annual appropriations for 


| national defense since the enact- 


” 


ment of the Budget Law. 


NAVY BUDGET 


The Navy Budget is for $477,224,- 
000, and a House appropriations 
subcommittee meets this week to 
frame a bill for that purpose. Both 





the War Department and Navy 
Department appropriations are for 
the next fiscal year, which ends 
June 30, 1936. The War Depart- 
ment bill does not carry a specific 
sum for the authorized increase of 
the Army enlisted men, and there 
are permanent running appropria- 
tions for the same fiscal years. The 
War bill is half a million dollars 
under the budget estimates but al- 
most fifty million over the current 
year Army fund. 

Out of the coming $300,000,000 
Public Works Administration bill, 
Congress expects $20,000,000 to be 
allocated to public works for the 
Army and a similar sum for the 
Navy, which are additional to the 
War and Navy appropriations. In 
the discretion of the President, the 
War bill also authorizes the Presi- 
dent to add 5,000 to the National 
Guard, and other additional expen- 
ditures are put in his discretion. 


THREAT OF RADICALISM 


In presenting the War bill to the 
House, Representative Parks (Dem.) 
of Camden, Ark., chairman of the 
War Department subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, said: “We are sitting on a vol- 
cano at home and abroad. We can- 
not blind ourselves to the menace 
of radicalism within our borders and 
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to warlike foreign activities.” The 
bill was before the House most of 
the week. 

Representative McSwain (Dem.) 
of Greenville, S. C., Chairman of the 
House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, urged upon President Roose- 
velt Wednesday a five-year program 
of aircraft construction and later 
announced he hoped to see 4,000 
new airplanes supplied the Army 
and 2,200 to the Navy. The War 
Department bill, as reported by the 
House appropriations committee, al- 
lots $45,600,444 to the Army Air 
Corps for expansion in various di- 
rections but mostly for new air- 
planes. 

The Budget estimates on which 
the coming naval bill will be based 
include provision for a large num- 
ber of new planes. The future of 
dirigibles is being weighed by a 
special Naval Board of Inquity and 
Investigation, appointed by Secre- 
tary Swanson, as a result of the 
“Macon” disaster. Secretary Swan- 
son never has been in favor of dirig- 
ibles for military or naval purposes, 
though he says if Congress should 
direct the Navy to build them the 
Navy will carry out that mandate. 





Availability of Credit 
To Business Men Studied 


A combined government report on 
the availability of credit to busi- 
ness men will soon be ready. 

Continued in it will be all the 
data gathered by surveys of Treas- 
ury Officials and of the Business 
Advisory and Planning Council of 
the Department of Commerce. 
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TVA in Court: Its Power 
Program Meets Obstacle: 





A MAJOR THREAT long overhang- 

ing the great power program ot 
the Tennessee Valley Authority feli 
last week. 

It came in the form of an injunc- 
tion in the Federal District Court at 
Birmingham, Ala., restraining the 
TVA from disposing of its electric 
current in competition with private 
business. 

The injunction also prevents 14 
Alabama towns from accepting or 
using funds from the Public Works 
Administration for constructing sys- 
tems to distribute to their inhabit- 
ants current purchased from the 
TVA. 

The suit was brought by a group 
of coal companies. Their expressed 
purpose was to prevent the diminu- 
tion of their market for coal, a re- 
sult which they saw in the use of 
water-power electricity, such as the 
TVA is generating, as opposed to the 
use of current generated by coal 
energy. 


EFFECT OF INJUNCTION 


Their interest in the case was es- 
tablished by ownership of 1,000 
shares of preferred stock in the 
Alabama Power Co., with which the 
TVA had negotiated the purchase 
of transmission lines to supply cur- 
rent to a group of Alabama towns. 
Other stockholders of the company 
had given the coal companies sup- 
port, but the executives of the Ala- 
bama Power Co. stated that they 
were in no way associated with the 
suit. 





The effect of the decision is to 
block temporarily at least, any fur- 
ther extension of electric sales by 
the TVA in Alabama. Athens, Ala., 
and one rural community in the 
State are already using TVA power. 
These services were not involved in 
the injunction, nor were sales in 
other States. 

According to the view taken by 
the court, the question of TVA’s 
right to sell power hinged on the ex- 
tent to which such sales were merely 
for the purpose of disposing of a 
surplus. 


RIGHT TO SELL SURPLUS POWER 

TVA counsel argued that such was 
in fact the case, maintaining that 
the primary purpose of the Act was 
to develop navigation facilities to 
control floods and to provide a re- 
serve capacity for the manufacture 
of explosives in time of war. 

The court held, however, that the 
directors of the TVA have not ar- 
ranged to dispose of any surplus of 
the kind indicated but have treated 
all power as surplus, either to show 
by example how cheap power can 
be made by the Government, or in 
connection with its experiments for 
other purposes in the Valley. 

The Court added: “This puts the 
TVA in the utility business and ts 
ultra vires of its authority. If the 
Government can not sell power 
without violating the law, then it is 
better to waste it.” 

The TVA gave immediate notice of 
appeal. 
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I am a friend indeed. A better friend 
than others, because I am made only 
of mild, fragrant, expensive center 
leaves. I don’t permita single sharp 


/ (CENTER LEAVES GIVE YOU THE MILDEST SMOKE 


Copyright 1935, The American Tobacco Company 





top leaf nor a single coarse bottom 
leaf to mar my good taste or my 
uniform mildness. I am a sooth- 
ing companion, the best of friends. 
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House of Representatives 


The Veterans’ Bonus Struggle; a 
Bigger Army; Oil Control 


HE Howse is nearing a show of strength on 
perhaps the most controversial issue before 
Congress—the World War veterans’ “bonus.” 

When the two houses quit Friday over the 
week-end, 118 Representatives had signed the 
petition to force out of the Ways and Means 
Committee ‘he Patman inflationary proposal to 
pay off the veterans, so as to bring it to the 
House for a vote. 

It requires one hundred more signatures, after 
which the motion to discharge the bill from tne 
committee would be put on a calendar, where, 
after seven legislative days, it would be eligible 
to be called up in the House on the second or 
fourth Monday of the month. 


VETERANS’ BILLS HELD UP 

Meantime the Patman bill (H. R. 1), before 
the House at several recent sessions of Congress, 
and the Vinson bill, for payment in cash raised 
by interest-bearing bonds, are pigeon holed 
in the Ways and Means Committee. Speaker 
Byrns says both will have opportunity for a 
House vote. 

The $378,000,000 War Department appropria- 
tion bill passed the House Friday, practically as 
reported. It includes blanket authority to the 
President to increase the enlisted strength of the 
Army from 118,750 to 165,000 men. 

Congress completed action Friday and sent 
to the President tne Connally bill (S. 1190) sor 
control of petroleum shipments in interstate 
commerce. It prohibits shipment of contraband 
oil—“het oil”—in interstate commerce and has 
a proviso authorizing the President to determine 
from time to time whether there is lack of parity 
between supply and demand of petroleum and 
its products and to suspend the prohibition ac- 
cordingly. It is effective June 16, 1937. 


OIL CONTROL BILL 

Monday.—Passed without record vote the 
amended Connally oil control bill, later sent to 
the President. 

The Lea bill to establish a uniform system of 
measuring vessels using the Panama Canal, 


—Wide World 


101 ATTENDED HER PARTY 
So that all other new Congressmen may be- 
come acquainted with one another, Repre- 
sentative O’Day, of New York, gave a party 
at her home, at which painted signs were hung 
on the guests to identify them. 











brought up under suspension of the rules, was 
rejected for want of a two-thirds vote. 

The Rayburn bill authorizing the Department 
of Commerce to make special statistical studies 
for private industry on payment of costs was 
passed and sent to the Senate. 

A bill to authorize quota allocation in coal! 
production and to fix minimum prices was in- 
troduced in Congress by Representative Lewis 
(Dem.), of Cumberland, Md., and Senator Hay- 
den (Dem.), of Arizona. 

A group of Democratic Representatives, includ- 
ing Representative Sweeney, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
asked the Rules Committee to approve an in- 
quiry into the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
charging illegal loans. 


FUNDS FOR ARMY 

Tuesday.—War Department appropriation bill 
reported and debate begun. It strengthens the 
National Guard, provides new airplanes and 
other equipment, but leaves to the coming $300,- 
000,000 public works bill any provision for new 
Pacific coast defenses, Army housing, and a 
Hawaiian airdrome. 

Interstate Commerce Committee began hear- 
ings on public utility holding companies. 

Wednesday.—Naval Affairs Committee reported 
favorably bill to create rank of “air cadet” and 
to provide for training young aviators. 

Eleven Administration measures for greater 
Safety at sea introduced by Representative 
Bland (Dem.), of Newport News, Va., and referred 
to committee. 

Representative Patman (Dem.), of Texarkana, 
Tex., filed on Speaker’s desk petition to discharge 
his bonus payment bill (H. R. 1) out of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 


MORE ENLISTED MEN 

Thursday.—House in committee of the whole 
adopted War Department bill amendment by 
Representative Thomason (Dem.), of El Paso, 
Texas, to appropriate $5,000,000 for 11,000 in- 
crease in number of enlisted men in the Army. 

Friday.—Passed War Department bill, after 
eliminating the Thomason amendment. Library 
Committee reported bill-authorizing statue of 
Grover Cleveland in Washington 
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FOES OF MONOPOLY LOOK FOR THEIR ENEMY 


Members of the special Senate Sub-committee who are investigating practices under the NRA. Left to right: Senators William E. Borah and William 


H. King; Russell Hardy, special assistant to the Attorney General; and Senator George McGill. 





—Wide World 


Wages and Relief: A Dramatic Debate in Senate 


N THE visitors’ Galleries of the 
Senate side of the Capitol last 
week sat leaders of organized labor. 
With check lists in their hands they 
waited for the “show-down” on the 
prevailing wage amendment vote. 

At the other end of historic Penn- 
sylvania Avenue was the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 

Labor demanded passage of the 
McCarran Amendment, which would 
keep wages on Federal work proj- 
ects up to the level of wages paid 
by private industry. President 
Roosevelt indicated that passage of 
the amendment would result in his 
veto of the $4,800,000,000 works bill. 

Drama aplenty! And the actors— 
Senators. Speeches tumbled forth, 
mounting to the finale in which the 
amendment passed within a hair of 


, defeat. 

Senators — on the McCarran 
amendment: 

SENATOR BORAH (Rep.), of 


Idaho: “It is asserted that the pay- 
ment of $50 per month will not af- 
fect the wage scale of the regularly 
employed.” 

SENATOR ROBINSON (Dem.), of 
Arkansas: “I am sure every Senator 
who hears me will concede that if 
the President can be trusted to ex- 
pend approximately $5,000,000,000 
for the purposes just mentioned, he 
can also be trusted not to so admin- 
ister the funds as to undermine and 
destroy the structure of the labor 
system of the country, the mainte- 
nance of which, as already stated, is 
one of the fundamental purposes of 
the legislation.” 

SENATOR COUZENS (Rep.), of 
Michigan: “I listened with interest 


to the pathetic speech of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas |Mr. Robinson] 
wherein he spoke about these work- 
ers going to bed at night and laying 
their heads on their pillows and 
crying for work. 

“The Senator from Arkansas 
says that because of the utter dis- 
tress of these 3,500,000 workers we 
are justified in taking them by the 
throat and saying: ‘Get down to 
work and produce $2 worth of work 
for $1 of pay.’ I hope the Senate 
will not sanction any such philos- 
ophy.” 

SENATOR GLASS (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia: The existing outstanding in- 
debtedness of the United States is 
approximately $28,000,000,000. 

“Listen, Senators: Of that amount 
$15,364,000,000 is piled up in the 
banking institutions of the coun- 
try. Some of the banks have as 
much as 60 per cent of their entire 
assets invested in Government se- 
curities. They are prohibited, were 
there the demand, from coming to 
the aid of business activity. 

“They hold 55 per cent of Govern- 
ment securities in the banks of the 
United States as against but 11 per 
cent of Great Britain’s indebtedness 
held in the banks of Great Britain 
—55 per cent as against 11 per cent! 

“The banks have been brought to 
a state in which they are literally 
obliged to take Treasury issues 
whether they want them or not. 

“They are compelled to take them 
in order to maintain the bond mar- 
ket of the United States, because it 
has been represented to me by com- 
petent authorities that a deprecia- 








Capitol 

ITTER ECHOES of the gold clause 

decision whirled about the heads 
of Senators last week. To many it 
was bitterness tinged with malice. 
To laugh or not to laugh—that was 
the question. 

When Senator Long, in the mid- 
dle of a tirade against the Postmas- 
ter General, asked for closer atten- 
tion from his colleagues, gales of 
laughter greeted the unexpected sit- 
uation that arose. 

First—the aftermath of the gold 
decision: 

SENATOR CONNALLY (Dem.), of 
Texas: “We are on a gold stand- 
ard, Mr. Hoover to the contrary not- 
withstanding. We now have in the 
Treasury more gold than there are 
outstanding currency promises to 
pay.” 

SENATOR GLASS (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia: How can anyone get a dol- 
lar of that gold for redemption pur- 
poses?” 

SENATOR CONNALLY: The Sen- 
ator from Virginia asks me how is 
anyone going to get a dollar of that 
gold for redemption purposes. Un- 
der the law now he cannot go down 
to the Treasury and get a gold dol- 
lar, but let me say to the Senator— 

SENATOR GLASS: He cannot go 
anywhere and get it, can he? 

SENATOR CONNALLY: No; un- 
less he goes abroad. He cannot get 
it unless he goes abroad. 

SENATOR GLASS: Yes; he can- 
not get it unless he goes to a foreign 
country and gets it. 


SENATOR CONNALLY: Yes. Let 
me answer the Senator now. Why 


does he want the gold dollar? When 
he goes down to get the gold dollar 
for redemption, why does he want 





it? Can he eat it? Does that gold 
sustain life? No; he does not eat it. 
Can he wear it? Not unless he 
wears it in imitation of the barbaric 
custom of the savages of wearing 
earrings and ornaments. 

SENATOR GLASS: He cannot 
wear it, he cannot eat it, and he 
cannot get it. He cannot get it! 
That is what I am talking about. 

SENATOR CONNALLY: I shall 
answer the Senator. 

SENATOR GLASS: He cannot get 


tion of 10 per cent in Government 
bonds would render insolvent 90 per 
cent of the banks of the country.” 
* *- * 

“I think the President of the 
United States realizes more than 
can any Senator, who is not quite so 
familiar with all the circumstances, 
that the credit of the country is here 
involved; and understanding that 
thoroughly, and being concerned 
about it, I think he takes a patriotic 
position in exhibiting the intenses' 
opposition to what is known as the 
McCarran amendment. 

“I shan say something now that I 
have never before said in the 15 
years I have been a member of the 
Senate, or in the 18 years I was a 
member of the House, because ordi- 
narily I do not believe in saying 
such things; but I have substantive 
reason to believe that if this amend- 
ment should be adopted and become 
a part of this joint resolution, the 
President would veto the measure.” 

SENATOK McCARRAN (Dem.), of 
Nevada: “The Senator from Vir- 
ginia said that the outstanding 
bonded indebtedness of this coun- 
try is $28,000,000,000, of which $15,- 
000,000,000 is held by the banks of 
the country—I am_ using round 
numbers—and that a depreciation 
of 10 per cent in the value of that 
bonded indebtedness will bring 
about wrack and ruin to 90 per cent 
of the banks. * * * 

“Whence comes that which sus- 
tains the $15,000,000,000 of indebted- 
ness held by the banks? Who pays 
the tax in this country? * * * 

“Behind the $15,000,000,000 whence 
the banks of this country are draw- 


ing their income there stands a 
power that nothing short of om- 
nipotence can break down, and that 
is the power of the toiler in the 
humble walks of life. * * *” 

“The learned Senator from Vir- 
ginia intimates that there may be 
a climax coming, when by reason of 
a reduction in the value of the out- 
standing bonds held by 10 per cent 
of the people there will be a cata- 
clysm, which will result in a de- 
struction of our financial institu- 
tions. 

“I wonder if we have stopped to 
think what the extent of the cata- 
clysm may be if 90 per cent of the 
people of this country are without 
the opportunity to toil, and without 
the opportunity to hold to a wage 
scale which has been builded 
through half a century. 

“I wish to write into this progres- 
sive legislation, if it be progressive, 
a reverberation and a reaction from 
the toil of those who fought to build 
up the wage structure of America. 
I wish to have it written into this 
measure, and I desire the President 
to underwrite it. 

“If he underwrites it, he will stand 
in the world’s history as one of the 
men who dared to say: ‘We will 
go on. We will nold up a living scale 
and an American standard of liv- 
ing, and we will write it into the 
greatest appropriation measure in 
all the history of the world.’” 

The amendment passed. Next day, 
however, came the anti-climax with 
approval of a motion by Senator 
Robinson to send the amendment 
back to committee for reconsidera- 
tion. 








Hill---Its More or Less Serious Side — 


it anywhere. The gold has been 
demonetized. 

SENATOR CONNALLY: 
sense. 

SENATOR GLASS: Then we are 
not on the gold standard. 

SENATOR CONNALLY: The Su- 
preme Court has already answered 
the Senator from Virginia. 

SENATOR GLASS: No; the Su- 
preme Court has not answered the 
Senator from Virginia. The Su- 
preme Court said that what Con- 


In that 











A BOOST FOR KING COAL 
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—Wide World 


Appearing before the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee are (left 

to right) Senator Guffey, author of the bill proposing regulation of the 

soft coal industry, and John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers. 





gress did was a cheat and a repudi- 
ation, and then it further said that 
those who had been cheated and 
those upon whom repudiation has 
been practiced, if they undertake to 
recover what the Government 
agreed to give them, can go to hell. 
xk 

A humorous interlude 
debate: 

SENATOR LONG (Dem.), of Lou- 
isiana: I beg the pardon of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama (Mr. Bankhead) 
if I am disturbing him. I will wait 
until conversation is concluded. I 
do not want to disturb the Senator. 
I can take plenty of time; but I dis- 
turb myself by listening, because I 
get more interested in what he says 
than in what I am saying myself. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
Chair admonishes those in the gal- 
leries that they-are here through 
the courtesy of the Senate as guests 
of the Senate, and no manifesta- 
tions of approval or disapproval 
must be made by those in the gal- 
leries. If such manifestations con- 
tinue, the galleries will be cleared. 

SENATOR LONG: Mr. President, I 
did not hear any disturbance in the 
galleries. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
Senator perhaps may be deaf. The 
Chair is not responsible for that. 

SENATOR LONG: I understand 
that. I was only trying to get Sen- 
ators to desist from talking. I was 
simply calling attention to the noise 
on the floor of the Senate. However, 
the Chair is probably right. Perhaps 
I did not have my left ear turned 
that way. What I heard, I heard in 
my right ear. I always sleep on ry 
right ear so that I can hear out of 
the left. 
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The Congrass Week 





United States Senate 


The Work-relief Controversy; 
Gold and Bonds; NRA Message 


YHE Administration’s work-relief program last 
week marched up the Senate hill, turned 
around, and marched right down again. 

There was too much opposition. The whole 
program was flung back for redrafting into the 
Committee on Appropriations which reported it. 

Its sponsors say it may come back to the Sen- 
ate stripped of “work-relief” and of labor con- 
troversy, as a two-billion-dollar straight-out re- 
lief-of-distress measure. 

It’s all due to the spectre of potential Presi- 
dential veto because of the Senate’s adoption of 
the McCarran amendment. That amendment, 
adopted Thursday, 44 to 43, would have required 
that on all work under this program, except that 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps, wages must 
conform to the prevailing rate in the commun- 
ity at the time the law is enacted. 


BILL RECOMMITTED 


The climax came Friday. Majority Leader 
Robinson and Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
in charge of the measure (H. J. Res. 117), moved 
it be recommitted. It was. The recasting begins 
at once. The measure passed the House a month 
ago. 

All this came after a series of dramatic mo- 
ments in the Senate. Senator Connally (Dem.), 
of Texas, Thursday nad referred to the Supreme 
Court’s opinions in the gold clause cases and 
argued the Government is now on a gold stand- 
ard. 

Waving a $20 gold bill, wiry, fighting Senator 
Glass declared “we are not on the gold stand- 
ard.” He said the redeemable-in-gold pledge on 
the bill is “a lie right on the face of that bill.” 

Later, Mr. Glass, in a dramatic moment in the 
relief bill fight, produced a personal letter in 
which the President gave assurance he would 
not lower the Nation’s wage scale. 


RELIEF DEBATED 
Monday.—Battle of oratory on the work relief 
program (H. J. Res. 117) renewed. Senator Huey 


—Wide World 
“UPHOLD HANDS OF LABOR” 
Contending that it would be the safe and con- 
servative thing to do, Senator Frederick Stei- 
wer argued in favor of the “prevailing wage” 
amendment. 


| 





Long (Dem.), of Louisiana, threatened with a 
crude bomb, mailed trom Medford, Mass., deliv- 
ered in his office in his absence. 

Tuesday. — Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, author of various labor legislation, praised 
the New Deal but supported the McCarran 
amendment. Senator Logan (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky, criticized labor as selfish in demanding 
special treatment in a relief measure. 

Senate approved an amendment authorizing 
the President to exercise the power of eminent 
domain to expedite projects in the West, includ- 
ing the tree shelter belt in drought areas. 

In connection with Senate resolution asking 
information regarding Postmaster General Far- 
ley’s relation to public works matters, Adminis- 
trator Ickes announced Mr. Farley has not asked 
any favor, or shown any interest, in PWA proj- 
ects. 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, intro- 
duced a bill to pay soldiers’ bonus certificates in 
United States bonds. Senator Wheeler (Dem.), 
of Montana, introduced a bill to levy a gradu- 
ated tax on net corporate incomes. 


MESSAGE ON NRA 

Wednesday.—President’s message recommend- 
ing two-year extension of NRA read. Chairman 
Harrison, of the Senate Finance Committee, an- 
nounced committee will take up suggested NRA 
changes soon, 

Thursday.—Senator McCarran’s  prevailing- 
wage requirement for work relief, except CCC, 
adopted over administration opposition. 

Companion bills to revive the gold clausc 
pledge in national currency introduced by Sen- 
ator Barbour (Rep.), of New Jersey, and Repre- 
sentative Hollister (Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Senators Connally (Dem.), of Texas, and Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, inflationist, and Senator 
Glass engaged in a controversy about the gold 
standard. 

Construction Officer W. G. DuBois, of the Navy, 
testified before munitions committee that it costs 
the Government $2,000,000 more to build a war- 
Ship in a private plant than in a Navy yard. 

Friday.—Washington’s farewell address read by 
Senator Austin (Rep.), of Vermont. Secretary 
Ickes told munitions committee he had no juris- 
diction over use of the $238,000,000 allotted to the 
Navy in 1933 for shipbuilding. 

FRED A. EMERY 
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ALARMING COSTS to ne 


of old- age | pension systems. 
7 
Quirks of the hice traffic. 
xk * 


Taxing Churches in Tennessee. 


x ** 

State Rights and Lynching. 
x** 

High Court as State Counselor. 
xe 

Protection of News Sources. 
xk 


YHE STATES show diversity in re- 
action to the President’s plan for 
extending social security, particu- 
larly in the matter of old-age pen- 
sions 

The question of costs is trouble- 
some to some. Other States are anx- 
ious that the principle be carried so 
far as to establish the Townsend 
Plan of $200 monthly pensions for 
all over 60 years of age. Some States 
hesitate to take a stand until the 
form of Federal security, crystal- 
lized into legislation, shall determine 
the precise measure of State coop- 
eration. 

Twenty-eight States now have old- 
age pension laws There are at 
present about 700,000 persons over 65 
years of age on the relief rolls. Ap- 
proximately 180,000 people, most of 
them over 70, receive State old-age 
pensions that average $20 monthly. 

Old-age pension bills are flooding 
the hoppers of State legislatures. 
Nearly 50 bills have been submitted 
to the Massachusetts Legislature. 
Nine States are considering pro- 
posals to memorialize Congress in 
behalf of the Townsend Plan. 


xn 
WHERE TO GET THE MONEY 

The difficulties of financing the 
State contribution to old-age pen- 
sion funds has been the subject of 
much analytical consideration. In 
many instances the State authorities 
conclude that the burden is more 
than can be carried. 

Oklahoma is prepared to meet 
the proposal of a Federal-aided pen- 
sion of $30 monthly to all citizens 
over 65 years only if the Federal 
Government will assume 80 per cent 
liablity, declares Governor E. W. 
Marland; a 50-50 basis of contribu- 
tion, he asserts, is not open to con- 
sideration. With 99,000 over 65 
years of age on the relief rolls in 
Oklahoma, a $15 monthly State 
contribution would aggregate 
nearly $12,000,000 annually. 

Michigan would have to raise 
more than $37,000,000 annually for 
pensions to citizens over 65 years of 
age. As Michigan pays a larger share 
of the average per capita of revenue 
collected by the Federal Govern- 
ment, from which the Federal con- 
tribution would be met, it has been 
pointed out to the State Legislature 
that possibly $100,000,000 annually 
must come out of Micihgan taxpay- 
ers for old-age pensions purposes. 

Virginia has 116,000 citizens—one- 
third of them negroes—who are over 
65 years; Tax Commissioner C. H. 
Morrissett considers that about 93,- 
000 will be eligible for pensions. To 
raise $17,000,000 annually to meet the 
minimum pension requirements, in 
his opinion, is impossible by any 
plan of taxation that has been pro- 
posed. 

The State of Utah has 20,000 citi- 
zens above 65 years. On the basis 
of a $200 monthly pension as pro- 
posed in the Townsend Plan, it is 
estimated that the sales tax rate, 
which now produces over $2,000,000 
would have to be increased to 70 per 
cent to finance the program. 

In Essex County, New Jersey, 1,500 
persons are receiving $18.13 monthly 
old-age pensions; a total of $394,000 
in the 1935 budget, to which the 
State will contribute $279,500. The 
average old-age pension in Oregon 
is $11.90—varying from $2 to $20 
monthly—as computed for Mult- 
nomah County; there are 1,900 re- 
ceiving pensions, with more than 350 
applications pending. 


~* * 

PROPOSED NEW TAXES 

Many sources of State revenues to 
cover old-age pensions are suggested. 
Arkansas and Colorado pension 
measures would derive funds from 
chain-store licensing. A four-year 
head tax of $2 is advocated in a 
Connecticut measure. Profits from 
racing licenses would be applied by 
Massachusetts, Indiana, New Hamp- 
shire and Oregon legislatures. Utiliz- 
ing of liquor profits is proposed in 
Iowa and Washington. Taxes on in- 
comes, tobacco, sales or inherit- 
ances are also among the sugges- 
tions. Diversion of surpluses of gaso- 
line taxes also has it proponents. 

Pensions for all over 65 years of 
$30 monthly are proposed in legisla- 
tion before the Wyoming Legisla- 
ture; Federal, State and local con- 
tributions would be coordinated to 
provide the necessary funds. In 





SUNSHINE AND SE4 
Spacious Sun Decks— 
Large sunny rooms—old 
time hospitality—pelightful 
Comfort—Health Baths— 
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Cost of Old-age Nassiibiaas Considered by 


| Legislatures—Developments in Liquor 
Control—Taxing Churches 


whole, the situa- 
an amend- 
ens against 
action was 


committee of the 
tion was complicated by 
ment which would void li 
homes of widows; final 
deferred. 
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ODDITIES OF LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
THE “WHY AND WHEREFORE” of 

State regulation of liquor traffic 
are still productive of novel develop- 
ments and strange conditions. 

“Hot dogs” and “fish fries”— 
fried fresh fish—are to be barred 
from free lunch counters in Wis- 
consin. The State senate has pre- 
scribed that the purchaser of a ten- 
cent glass of beer must be content 
with a food contribution restricted 


to cheese, crackers, pretzels, pop- 
corn, cured fish and bread and 
butter. 

In the State of Washington, re- 


tailing of hard liquor is a side-line 
of many drug stores and also of oc- 
casional jewelry stores, barber shops, 
book-sellers, gasoline service sta- 
tions, garages-—and some physicians 
can both prescribe and sell; some 
hotels sell liquor by the bottle. The 
reason is that the 435 State liquor 
stores cannot handle the business 
and State agencies have been set up 


in communities where there are no | 


State stores. 

A bill before the Nebraska legisla- 
ture would bar the sale of beer of 
less than 3.2 per cent alcoholic con- 
tent. The idea is to put a stop to 
the practice of “spiking”—filling the 
bottle neck with alcohol. 

Convict-made corn liquor has been 
proposed by Governor J. Marion 
Futrell as a solution of Arkansas’ 
bootlegger problem. Governor Fut- 
rell, while not endorsing the proj- 
ect, is moved to consider that rais- 
ing a corn crop large enough for 
the purpose would give sane em- 
ployment to 1,600 convicts, now tor- 
mented with idleness, on the State 
penal farm, and that exemption of 
the State manufactured “mountain 
dew” from certain Federal taxes 
would permit sales at a price which 
would put the bootlegger out of 
business. 

Recent fatalities from drinking 
wood alcohol sold as alcoholic bev- 
erage has moved the city govern- 
ment of Portland, Oreg., to adopt 
precautionary legislation. Buyers of 


STATES. ARE DOING — 


denatured and wood alcohol would | 


be required to sign as purchasing 
poison, 
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| FUNDAMENTALISTS TAX CHURCH 
AS THE LEGISLATURE of Ten- 
nessee wavered in its attitude 


States. 
pending before Congress meets seri- 
ous and animated objection as an 
invasion of State rights. 

The Georgia house of represent- 


— _ — — ——e | 
question is raised whether Federal! 
law would be more effective than 
State and local control, inasmuch as 
jurors who decline to convict in 
State courts “will undergo no meta- 








measure was a reflection on south- 
ern citizens, and an invasion of 
State rights in its provision to per- 
mit Federal intervention “in the en- 
forcement of local criminal laws.” 


The onnihins inn bill now 


atives was particularly opposed to In North Carolina similar senti- morphosis when they become jurors 
the proposed natienal legislation. A | ment antagonistic to the proposal | in Federal courts.” 
resolution adopted deciared that the has been voiced in the press. The Mayo DupDLEY. 





toward evolution? Or has it been 





guided by a reasonable distinction 
between theory and practice? 

Tennessee remains fundamentally 
sound as an exponent of theology in 
holding to the Bible account of a 
separate origin of mankind. But 
this literal religious faith does not 
prevent the legislature from being 
one of the first States to accept the 
tenet evolved in political economy 
that churches can contribute to the 
support of the State and should not 
be exempted from payment of taxes. 

By a vote of 67 to 20, the State 
assembly recently rejected a pro- 
posal to revoke its antievolution law, 
the law which William Jennings 
Bryan supported in effecting con- 
viction of a State educator for 
teaching that man and monkey have 
a common ancestor. 

The vote in the assembly was 90 
to 4 in support of the bill abolishing 
taxation exemptions on property 
used by churches, schools, charitable 
and fraternal organizations in com- 
petition with private business. As 
the State senate had already ap- 
proved the measure, it becomes, 
with the signature of the Governor, 
State law. 

| 
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PUNISHMENT OF LYNCHERS 
 ~UPPRESSION OF LYNCHING by 
Federal law does not meet with 
unanimous approval in Southern | 
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You can leave Washington after breakfast and} 
arrive Los Angeles same evening. Or you can leave! 
Washington after dinner and arrive Los Angeles; 
on the popular Sky Chief for breakfast. 
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Aerotype ESSo outperforms all other fuels 











MODELED AFTER U. S. ARMY 
COMBAT AVIATION FUEL 


Aerotype ESSO was the first motor car 
fuelever modeled directly after combat 
aviation gasoline—the most powerful 
motor fuel known. It is the closest 
approach to U. S. Army Fighting 
Grade Aviation Fuel practical for 
use in automobiles, 

In addition, it is an established fact 
that Aerotype ESSO starts quicker and 
attains maximum effictency in less 
time and with less “warm up” than 
any other fuel on the market today. 

















BUY AT THIS SIGN 
identifies all 
the 30,000 Esso Stations 
and Dealers from Maine 
to Louisiana who repre- 
sent the services and 
products of the world’s 
leading oil organization. 


This sign 
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When 1,529,639 users out of a total 
of 1,529,752 give a product their 
unqualified endorsement the 
product must be good. 

That’s exactly what happened in 
the case of Aerotype ESSO. 

We guaranteed that it would 
outperform any other motor car 
fuel made. We offered a cash re- 
fund to any user who was not 
completely satisfied. 

Of the 1,529,752 motorists who 
purchased Aerotype ESSO while 
our introductory guarantee offer 
remained in force* only 113 asked 
for refunds . . less than 1 out of 
every 16,000 who bought. 





do so with the expectation that it 
will prove to be the finest motor 
fuel they have ever used. 

This pledge of performance is 
backed unreservedly by the world’s 
leading petroleum organization .. 
an institution that has main- 
tained its leadership in the oil 4 
industry for over half a century ; 
because it has always kept faith. 

Fill up with Aerotype ESSO. 

You'll find that the first tankful 
makes a noticeable difference in 
the way your car performs. 


« e * 
*Cash Refund Guarantee discontinued 
December 21, 1934, om uncontested rul- 
ing of Petroleum Administrative Board. 


Nearly $3,000,000 worth of Aero- 
type ESSO was sold during the 
above period . . while total refunds 
amounted to only $31.20 all told. 

Here’s proof of performance far 
more impressiveand eloquent than 
all the extravagant claims and 
fancy phrases we could invent. 

In the light of this conclusive 
evidence, we ask motorists who 
have not tried Aerotype ESSO to 





“SSO 
—_, Cars BO for it! 


Copr. 1935, Eseo, Inc. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY : 
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STORMY weather for work-relief bill. 


* * « 
Drafting of economic security bill con- 
tinues. 
» * * 


Gap bridged between farm surpluses and 
needy. 
7 7 of 
Towards a low-rent housing program. 
~ 7 »~ 
“State medicine” seen in the near future. 
> ~ iad 
EFORE THE RAINBOW, the thunderstorm 
The five billion dollar work-relief bill and 
the social security bill still remain in the tem- 
pestuous stage, Senate and House lightnings 
playing about them, detonations shivering the 


sky—with the rainbow now aglow and now 
aglimmer on a variable horizon. 
More tempest than ever circled about the 


work-relief measure when the Senate, by a vote 
of 44 to 43, wedged into it a “prevailing wage” 
clause and then, on Majority Leader Joseph T. 
Robinson’s “motion to recommit,” sent the bill 
back to the Senate Appropriations Committee to 
have the clause cut out. 

In approving the McCarran amendment for a 
“prevailing wage” the Senate pleased organized 
labor, which thinks less than a prevailing wage 
on Federal public works projects would lower the 





| —Underwood & Underwood 
CHILD EXPERT TESTIFIES 
Miss Grace Abbott, former chief of the Chil- 


dren’s Bureau, now University of Chicago 
professor, urges the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee to favor the Social Seturity Bill. 





general pay check. But it displeased the Admin- 
istration, many of whose members think the 
“prevailing wage” will retard recovery by keep- 
ing men on relief from returning to private in- 
dustry. 


Seeking a Way Out 


Senate leaders recommit work-re- 
lief bill for revision 


MAvoRITY LEADER ROBINSON and Senator 
“Glass both warned the Senate that the 
President would veto the measure if it contained 
the “prevailing wage” amendment. To queries 
from Republican Senators he also explained that 
further delays wonld lead to “a very distressing 
condition” in the Government’s relief problem. 
Another reason given by Administration lead- 
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PREVAILING WAGE SCALE—Controversiai 
issue in five billion works relief bill now before 
the Senate. If retained in measure, it would re- 
quire the Government to pay workers on relief 
projects the same wages paid by private indus- 


try in that locality. 
~ * * 


EVER NORMAL GRANARY: Plan of Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, to build up re- 
serves of food products on farms in times of 
plenty, to be drawn upen in times of scarcity due 
to drought or crop control. He would do this by a 
system of Government loans secured by stored 
crops. Loans would give farmers money and keep 
the surplus commodities from pressing down on 


markets. 
*“ * * 


FARM PAYMENTS IN KIND—Proposed amend- 
ments to AAA legislation giving the Government 
the right to pay the farmer in commodities in- 
stead of money for reducing his crops. These 
payments in kind would be made from the supply 
acquired by the AAA when farmers unable to re- 
pay loans made last year released their crops 


which had been posted as security. Part of 
Secretary Wallace’s “Ever Normal Granary 
Plan.” 

* - * 


STATE MEDICINE—Program of medical aid 
administered by Government, local or national 
whereby patients would be served by a network 
of hospitals, dispensaries and clinics. Assump- 
tion is that lowest income group, denied medical 
attention under private practice system, would 
receive adequate aid through either nominal fees 
or Government subsidies 
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News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and | 
Health—What the Relief Agencies Are Doing 
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ers for recommittal of the bill was that it might 
then be separated into two parts, one for work 
relief and the other for direct relief. To this 
reminder that the FERA is almost insolvent, Re- 
publican Senators retorted that they had all 
along urged a division of the bill. 

Moves and counter moves were set in motion 
Labor leaders who had sat in the Senate gallery 
with check lists for the vote of Senators on the 
“prevailing wage” the day before, now made 
plans to upset the recommitment strategy. It is 
possible that when the bill reappears it will do 
so—by Administration *onsent— ‘’ an appro- 
priation nearer one billion than almost five bil- 
lion. If this occurs and passes the Senate, the 
measure would go to conference, where the orig- 
inal House version of $4,880,000,000 could be ac- 
cepted. An appropriation allowing enough only 
for direct relief could not, it is believed, carry a 
“prevailing wage” amendment. 

While Senate excitement over the recommittal 
was at its height, Senator Daniel O. Hastings 
(Rep.), of Delaware, poured no oil whatever on 
the troubled waters. He called attention to a 
newspaper item which said that insurgent Flouse 
Democrats had been promised 10,000 patronage 
jobs in the CCC. 

When the hubbub partly died down, the 
work-relief bill was back in committee. Legisla- 
tors of all parties eyed the committee room door, 
waiting for what would come forth. 


Social Security Planning 


Senate and House Committees 
work on drafts of Legislation 


AT ABOUT the same moment the social secur- 
ity bill was having its own troubles. 

After a series of hearings at which every 
known and occasionally a hitherto unknown 
philanthropic theory had its exponents, Senator 
Pat Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, announced that 
the bill would be considered in executive session 
and reported to the Senate, probably with some 
changes, after the House had acted upon it. 

Chairman Robert L. Doughton (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, said that the draft drawn up by 
the House Ways and Means Committee would be 
submitted to the President before it is reported 
to the House. 

A significant change has been made by the 
House Ways and Means Committee in the unem- 
ployment insurance section of this bill. Chiefly, 
the alteration provides for a flat one per cent 
levy on pay rolls for the year 1936, regardless of 
business conditions. As originally drafted, the 
bill made the size of the tax contingent on busi- 
ness conditions, and a three per cent tax could 
have been imposed next year if business sharply 
improved. According to estimates, the 1 per cent 
tax will raise $200,000,000, the revenues from it 
to go back to States that conform to certain un- 
employment insurance standards. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TAX 


The Committee also would exempt employers 


of 10 persons or less from the pay roll tax, and 


likewise exempt non-profit making institutions. 
Originally, the social security bill exempted from 
the pay roll tax only employers of four persons 
or less. 

As a result, millions of farmers, domestics, cas- 
uals and workers 1n non-profit and charitable in- 
stitutions are divorced from the scope of the Ad- 
ministration’s contributory unemployment insur- 
ance system. However, this group may still ben- 
efit, if the States decide that they should be in- 
cluded in the unemployment insurance set-up. 

The Federal Government merely sets the mini- 
mum requirements. The States may add to this 
and offer additional benefits. 
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SANCTUM SANCTORUM 


The mapie-walled private office of Madame 

Secretary Perkins in the new Labor Depart- 

ment building which is being dedicated on 
February 25. 





Millions for Schools 


Public works may come to aid of 
1,392,600 pupils in poor buildings 


JUBLIC Works will mean $300,000,000 worth of 
new public schools if the National Committee 
for Federal Aid to Education has a say in money 
dispensed under the public works-relief bill 
which Congress now has under consideration. 

The lives and neaith of 1,392,600 children are 
endangered daily in condemned, unsanitary, out- 
moded or ramshackle school buildings; the fig- 
ures are from the National Education Association 

The NEA also supplies other figures which may 
well appall public and parents. In 17 States and 
95 cities, more than half a million pupils are in 
schools condemned as unsafe. Another half mil- 
lion and more are in temporary structures. Nearly 
half a million attend part-time classes because of 
inadequate buildings. 

In short, well over a million and a half children 
go to school in unsuitable quarters or go only 
part of the time. 

In 10 States, 8 per cent of the school buildings 
date back to the Civil War, and, if this figure is 
representative, it means that 20,000 school houses 
were built before 1870. As it is, more than a 
third of all the schools were built between 1870 
and 1899 and less than 5 per cent since 1930. 

State school officials report that 16,000 consoli- 
dated schools ought to be established for five 
million rural children now in poorly equipped 
class rooms. 

The condition of the teachers, too, is not ig- 
nored by NEA. The unpaid teachers’ salary bill 
of school districts throughout the Nation is now 
more than $100,000,000. About one in 16 teachers 
receives less than $450 a year; one of every three 
Teceives less than $750. 


Feeding Hungry Mouths 


How surplus supplies have been 
distributed among needy 


A SURPLUS of farm products on the one side; 
a dearth of food on the other. See illustra- 
tion below. 

In reporving its success at bridging this gap 
for the past fifteen months, the Federal Surplus 
Relief Corporation summarizes the vast opera- 
tions necessary to obtain, process and distribute 
to the needy such things as food, grain, seed, 


cotton, livestock, even cotton piece goods, blan- 
kets and fuel. 

Over $10,000,000 was spent on 326,600 carloads 
of freight. Up to the first of the year, the ex- 
penditure for the program was $214,733,700. The 
Federal Emergency Reilef Administration, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration and a 
number of State relief agencies cooperated with 
the FSRC. 

Millions of drought-area cattle offered the big- 
gest and most complex problem to the FSRC, 
which supervised, transported, pastured, slaugh- 
tered and processed them. The result of this 
operation, carried on in part at commercial 
slaughterhouses and work-relief plants, is ex- 
pected to be 650,000,000 pounds of meat. About a 
sixth of this will be.distributed as fresh beef 
and veal while the rest will be canned for distri- 
bution throughout the rest of this year. 

This and other activities of the Corporation 
were financed entirely by funds received from 
States and Territories with the stipulation that 
the money be used to supply commodities for the 
destitute on their relief lists. Administrator 
Harry Hopkins makes it clear that precautions 
were taken to prevent clogging normal trade 
channels. 

“The products handled by the FSRC program,’ 
he explains, “have been distributed to the needy 
on relief rolls over and above the minimum relief 
allowances of the families. This has prevented 
substituting surplus commodities for items re- 
ceived from their usual relief sources. Surplus 
commodities have supplemented, not supplanted, 
relief allowances.” 


City Homes at Low Rent 


Housing Program contemplates 
conversion of slum areas 


OW WOULD it be if the slums were replaced 
by low-rent but modern houses for low-sal- 
aried tenants? 

The American Association of Social Workers, 
converging on Washington for a conference, 
agree that a Federal permanent housing bureau 
operating through State and local authorities 
ought to be created both to promote and con- 
struct these low-rent dwelling.s Moreover, a 
Federal public housing bill, based on recommen- 
dations of the National Public Housing Confer- 
ence, is soon to be introduced into Congress. 

The declaration by the Social Workers that 
slums are increasingly an economic and a social 
liability to any community, and that, since pri- 
vate enterprise has no plan for the redevelop- 
ment of these areas, their transformation is a 
proper part of a public works program, finds a 
corollary in a recent statement from the Amer- 
ican Tuberculosis Association. Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, the Association Director, says: 

“Eleven babies per thousand die in the homes 
of the highest economic category, while in the 
lowest the staggering figure of sixty-six deaths 
per thousand is the toll that must be paid.” 

Senator Robert F. Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, sponsors the Federal public housing bill 
which is shortly to be introduced. It provides tcr 
the transfer of the present housing division of 
the public Works Administration to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, where it will become a per- 
manent body to provide low-rental quarters in 
the cities of the United States and its possessions. 


Future of Healing Art 


Practice of medicine to be con- 
ducted by States is prediction 


BECAUSE he believes the voluntary hospital is 
on the verge of bankruptcy and will be sai- 
vaged by State and Federal Governments which 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FARM 


SURPLUSES TO THE NEEDY 


(Operations of the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation from its creation— Oct. 4, 1933, to Jan. 1, 1935) 


Bridging the gap between farm surpluses on one hand and want on 
the other is the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation. 
pounds of food-stuffs and other agricultural commodities have been 
distributed to the needy on the relief rolls through State relief 
administrations thereby removing the burden of depressing agricul- 
Many believe that the 


tural surpluses from the Nation’s farmers. 
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FSRC’s work would disrupt normal trade channels by substituting 
surplus commodities for items received from regular relief sources. 
Administrator Hopkins points out that surplus commodities “have 
supplemented, not supplanted, relief allowances.” 
pared by United States News from data furnished by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. 
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will set up a network of dispensaries and clin- 
ics, Dr. Charles Gordon Heyd of the New York 
Post-Graduate Medical School predicts thai 
within a decade sixty per cent of medical prac- 
tice will be under Government patronage. He 
made the prophecy at the Annual Congress on 
Medical Education held in Chicago under the 
auspices of the American Medical Association. 

Dr. W. C. Rappleye, Dean of Columbia Uni- 
versity College of Physicians and Surgeons, while 
adding that in twenty-five to fifty years 85 per 
cent of the medical service in the United States 
will probably be supplied by physicians on Fed- 
eral or local government salaries, said he did 
not recommend an immediate arrangement of 
the kind since in his opinion neither the medi- 
cal profession nor the Government was at pres- 
ent prepared to administer it competently. He 
pointed out, however, that about one-seventh of 
the Nation’s physicians are today on a Salaried 
basis. 

What the American family needs, Dr. Rap- 
pleye says, is not a system of sickness insurance 
like England’s or Germany’s but rather “insur- 
ance covering the cost of severe illness. This can 
be met by hospital insurance, such as is being 
developed in many American cities, with the co- 
operation of hospitals and local medical soci- 
eties.” 


HIGH COST OF ILLNESS 

Before the Chicago Dental Society, however, 
Rexford G. Tugwell, Undersecretary of Agricul- 
ture, recalled last week that even in the bountiful 
days of 1928 “50 per-cent of American families 
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FOR POSTERITY 


So future generations may see and hear im- 
portant events of by-gone days, the National 
Archives in Washington is preserving his- 
torical events of today in the form of motion 
pictures, both silent and “talkie.” 











could not pay illness costs” while since the de- 
pression, nearly three-quarters cannot. 

Dr. Tugwell foresees payment for health serv- 
ices in advance, perhaps by having the family 
head pay an “annual family premium or by the 
Government through taxation or by some other 
administrative device.” 

No budgeting against sickness was given as a 
reason for high medical costs, together with long 
delays in payment and bad debts, despite the 
fact that medicine is a billion and a half dollar 
business. 

It should be possible, Dr. Tugwell said, to ob- 
tain adequate medical care on a “moment’s 
notice, in any part of the country, simply by ap- 
plying for it and showing that the need is real.” 

JESSIE HENDERSON. 
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Q. Does the Department of Agriculture still 
distribute free seeds upon request? 

A. This practice was discontinued during 1923. 
The Department distributes no free seeds nor 
does it have plants for sale. 

~ x » 


Q. Is Justice McReynolds of the United States 
Supreme Court a native of New York State? 

A. No, he is a native of Kentucky, a graduate 
of the Law School of the University of Virginia, 
practiced law in Tennessee and later removed to 
New York. 


~ * co 


Q. What is the purpose of the Production 
Credit Associations? 

A. These associations are organized on a co- 
operative basis to make short-term lodns to farm- 
ers on all kinds of crops including tobacco, cot- 
ton, grain, fruit, rice, sugar cane, truck and spe- 
cialty crops. 

* * ~ 

Q. What is a unicameral legislature? 

A. A State having one legislative body instead 
of two, as is customary, is said to have a uni- 
cameral system. (Nebraska has adopted this sys- 
tem.) 

7 * oe 

Q. Can Congress fix the retirement age of Su- 
preme Court judges? 

A. To fix the retirement age, it would be neces- 
sary to have a constitutional amendment as the 
Constitution provides (Art. III, Sec. 1) that the 
judges of the Supreme Court shali serve “during 
good behavior.” 

- * + 

Q. What was the total amount in dollars of ex- 
ports from the United States for the calendar 
year 1934. 

A. $52,759,000. 
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Dollar Devaluation 
Is Sustained by 
Supreme Court 


(THE New Deal now has gone to 
bat twice — Constitution pitch- 
ing 

First time up came a flat strike- 
out, when nine umpire justices of 
the United States Supreme Court 
decided that NTRA oil control was 
not legal. 

Up for the second time, the New 
Deal scored a practical home run, 
but a moral two-bagger. Five of 
nine umpire judges decided that 
Congress went all the way when it 
knocked the 100-cent gold dollar 
into the present 59.96-cent paper 
dollar. Four disagreed 

But all nine agreed that the rules 
were stretched when the Govern- 
ment repudiated its own written 
contract to pay holders of Govern- 
ment bonds in 100-cent gold dol- 
lars. 


WAGE RULING NEAR 

Soon the New Deal is coming to 
bat for the third time. On this oc- 
casion the court will decide whether 
code minimum wages are to score 
or be counted out. 

Deepest official concern was cen- 
tered in the gold decision. When it 
was handed down February 18, 


President Roosevelt sat at one end 
of a special telephone wire while an 
expert at the other end interpreted 
the language of the justices as it 





Wide we rid 
MR. JUSTICE McREYNOLDS 
“The Constitution Gone.” 
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flowed from the lips of Chief Jus- 
tice Charles Evans Hughes 

If that decision had been against 
the Government, then, according to 
an undenied story, President Roose- 
velt was prepared to take the radio 
and plead his case with the people. 

He was described as ready to ask 
them to choose between the “legal- 
ism” of the court and the realities 
of the situation that confronted the 
President and Congress when the 
gold dollar was “clipped.” 

No issue in recent years had cre- 
ated such obvious official jitters. 

So when Chief Justice Hughes led 
his black-robed associates into the 
hushed Supreme Court chamber 
that once reverberated to the Senate 
oratory of Webster, Clay and Cal- 
houn, the world was waiting for his 
words. 

The decisions he was to read had 
been tucked away carefully beneath 
his robes. 


WHAT DECISIONS MEAN 


They were long and _ technical, 
bulwarked with past decisions of 
the Court. But reduced to practi- 
cal terms, they meant dollars and 
cents to nearly every creditor and 
debtor in the nation, including Fed- 
eral, State and local governments. 

The story is as follows: 

First, Norman C. Norman, a jew- 
elry manufacturer of New York, 
came to court. He owned a $1,000 
mortgage bond of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. Like 75 billion 
dollars in private mortgages on 
homes and in corporate mortgage 
bonds, this one included a clause 
which said that the holder of the 
mortgage would be paid “one thou- 
sand dollars gold coin of the United 
States of the present weight and 
fineness,” and would pay interest 
“in like gold coin semi-annually.” 

That was written into the con- 
tract, just as it has been written 
into nearly every mortgage contract 
since the days following 1896, when 
William Jennings Bryan frightened 
creditors with a demand that they 
accept payment in silver on a set 
ratio with gold. 


GOLD CONTENT CUT 


But Congress had enacted and 
President Roosevelt had approved 
at 4:40 p. m. on the afternoon of 


June 5, 1933, a resolution setting out 
that every one of these “gold 
clause” contracts was “against pub- 
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i 
The Answers to the Question Mark | 


TTHE big question mark has been answered. 
Jan. 21 issue of The United States News nine of the vital “gold 


On Page 1 of the | 


clause” questions argued before the Supreme Court of the United 
States were shown in the shape of a huge question mark. After 


a month of deliberation, the Justices 


of the nation’s highest 


tribunal have given their answers. By a vote of five to four, they 
decided those questions as follows: | 


1. Did Congress have the right to end payments in gold? | 
Answer—On private contracts, yes; on Government bonds, 


no. 


2. Under what power does Congress alter those Govern- 
ment bonds which promised payment in gold? 


Congress has no such power. 


3. Does the “gold clause” mean that debts must now be paid 
in currency equivalent to the gould value? 
4. Can our Government make an 
Answer—Yes, but in any suit for breach of the gold clause 
contract there must be proof of actual damage resulting from 


such breach. 


5. May Congress by law alter private contracts promising 
Answer—Yes. 

6. Was the Government right in seizing the 
This question was not answered. 

7. Does Treasury refusal to redeem obligations in gold 


gold payment? 


coin constitute a repudiation? 


8. Does the rule “just compensation” apply to seizure of 
This question was not answered. 

9. Does the gold clause interfere with exercise by Con- 
gress of its constitutional powers? 


gold money? 


private contracts, yes. 


Answer— 


Answer—No. 
irrevocable contract? 


“gold profit’? 


Answer—Yes. 


Answer—lIn the case of 








lic policy” and could not be en- 
forced. 
Mr. Norman thought Congress 


could not make a rule of that kind 
The rule had been followed by a 
cut in the amount of gold contained 
in a dollar from 25.8 grains, nine- 
tenths fine, to 15.25 grains of gold 
nine-tenths fine. 

So as the holder of a contract 
providing for payment of one 
thousand of the 25.8-grain gold dol- 
lars, and for payment of interest 
semi-annually in 22.50 of the same 
kind of gold dollars, Mr. Norman 
wanted his gold. Either that or he 
wanted 38.10 new 15.25 grain dol- 
lars. 

What the court was called upon to 
decide was whether $75,000,000,000 
in mortgage and other debt should 
be met dollar for dollar in new-type 
currency, or whether each dollar of 
would become $1.69 of 


debt now 
debt because of the change in the 
amount of gold contained in the 


dollar. 

Faced with that situation, five of 
nine justices decided that Congress 
had a constitutional right to say 
that gold clauses in contracts could 
not be enforced. This meant that 
one new-type 59.06-cent dollar was 
just as good as an old type 100-cent 
gold dollar in meeting debts. 


POWER OF CONGRESS 

The reason: Because in the Con- 
stitution Congress is given the 
power “to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin, 
and fix the standard of weights and 
measures.” 

Gold clauses in contracts are held 


by the Court to have been an ob- 
struction of that authority. Said 
the Court: 


“The contention that these gold 
clauses are valid contracts and can- 
not be struck down proceeds upon 
the assumption that private parties 
and States and municipalities may 
make and enforce contracts which 
may limit that authority. 

“Dismissing that untenable as- 
sumption, the facts must be faced. 
We think that it is clearly shown 
that these clauses interfere with 
the exertion of that power granted 
to the Congress, and certainly it is 
not established that the Congress 
arbitrarily or capriciously decided 
that such an interference existed.” 


LIBERTY BOND CASE 


But then there was another case, 
and another situation presented to 
the court. The Federal Government 
did not fare so well in the decision 
on this case. 

John M. Perry is a New York 
lawyer who held $10,000 worth of 
414 per cent Liberty Bonds, which 
the Government called in. They of- 
fered him 10,000 new 59.06-cent 
dollars in place of the 10,000 one- 
hundred-cent gold dollars called for 
on the face of the bond. 

Each Liberty Bond carried a con- 
tract by which the Federal Gov- 
ernment agreed to pay “the princi- 
pal and interest hereof in United 
States gold coin of the present 
standard of value.” The standard 
of value at the time the contract 
was entered was 25.8 grains of gold 
nine-tenths fine for each dollar. 

Mr. Perry sought to collect $16,- 
900 in the new dollars, arguing hat 
his Government had agreed to pay 
him in gold and he wanted gold. 
But the United States refused to 
pay gold. 


CLAUSE SUSTAINED 

Five of nine justices decided that 
the Federal Government, by refus- 
ing to fulfill its contract to pay in 
gold, really was repudiating an ob- 
ligation entered into by it. Thus it 
was going beyond its constitutional 
power. 

But, these justices held, the bond- 





holder, to collect from the Govern- 
ment, would need to enter suit and 
prove “actual damages.” He had 
not proved those damages and so 
could not collect the equivalent of 
the gold dollars. 

Said the court: 

“In authorizing the Congress to 
borrow money, the Constitution 
empowers the Congress to fix the 
amount to be borrowed and the 
terms of payment. By virtue of the 
power to borrow money ‘on the 
credit of the United States,’ the 
Congress is authorized to pledge 
that credit as an assurance of pay- 
ment as stipulated—as the highest 
assurance the Government can give, 
its plighted faith. 

“To say that the Congress may 
withdraw or ignore that pledge is 
to assume that the Constitution 
contemplates a vain promise, a 
pledge having no other sanction 
than the pleasure and convenience 
of the pledgor. This court has given 
no sanction to such a conception of 
the obligations. of our Govern- 
ment.” 


NO LOSS PROVED 

But later in the opinion the jus- 
tices decided that the holders of 
Liberty Bonds and other Govern- 
ment bonds calling for payment in 
gold could not collect, regardless, 
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breath it is said, it is true vou have | 


because they did not show actual 
damage caused by the action of but 60 cents and you were promised 
Congress a dollar, but as Congress has made 


it unlawful for you to accept what | 
you contracted for, you have not 
been damaged. 

“No such power was ever granted 
by the framers of the Constitution. 


On that point the court said: 

“Plaintiff has not shown, or at- 
tempted to show, that in relation to 
buying power he has sustained any 
loss whatever 





there yesterday. It is not there to- 
day. We are confronted with a con- 
dition in which the dollar may be 
reduced to 50 cents today, 30 cents 
tomorrow, 10 cents the next day and 
lcent the day after. 

“We are told that the Govern- 
ment has made out of this transac- 


| 


000 which now reposes in the Treas- 
ury. On that basis you could de- 
preciate the dollar to 10 cents or § 
cents and that would give you 
abundant capital to pay off the pub- 
lic debt and discharge the private 
obligations as well. That never was 
the law and it never ought to be the 











were: Chief Justice Charles Evans a one itt ne inal wei _—— 
Hughes, of New York; and Justices 
Louis D. Brandeis, of New York; | $ U/ 

ee | NOWADAYS “POKEY” OLLIE PHIPPS ACTUALLY 


Harlan F. Stone, of New York; Owen 
J. Roberts, of Pennsylvania, and 
Benjamin N. Cardozo. of New York. 
The justices who dissented were: 
Willis Van Devanter, of Wyoming; 
James C. McReynolds, of Tennes- 
see; George Sutherland, of Utah; 
and Pierce Butler, of Minnesota. 


DISSENTING VIEWS 
The dissenting opinion was written 
by Justice McReynolds, who added 
to it a half hour of pungent com- 
ment from the bench. 
In his observations from 
bench, Justice McReynolds 


the 
said 
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CHIEF JUSTICE HUGHES 
He ruled in favor of the New Deal. | 
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that the four minority members of 
the court considered the decision of 
the majority to be a “repudiation of 
national obligations.” He added: 
“It does not seem too much to say 
that the Constitution is gone.” 

The Justice asserted: 

“In one breath it is said that Con- 
gress has no power to repudiate a 
Government obligation. In the next 
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you to try Post's 40% Bran Flakes. For that logy, 

Post's 40% Bran Flakes contains bran to supply 
that bulk you need, to help keep food wastes moy- 
ing along the intestinal tract ; . . 
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SHOPPING ?.. 


CAMEL PAYS 







MILLIONS MORE... 


“Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — Turkish and 
Domestic — than any 
other popular brand.” 

(Signed) 


R, 1. REYNOLOS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Sofem, North Corolina 
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“A LONG MORNING spent in a crowded 
store is a dreadfully tiring job for any woman,” 
says Mrs. Van Brunt Timpson. “I have found a 
good way to make it more pleasant. When I begin 
to feel a little tired, I slip away for a Camel. 

: “Somehow, smoking a Camg¢! makes the job less 
‘f{ tedious! My spirits revive. I can continue shopping 
with more energy. Camels are wonderfully mild. 
I smoke quite a lot. They never affect my nerves.” 
(Signed) MRS. VAN BRUNT TIMPSON 





“SMOKING A CAMEL 
gives one a ‘refill’ on 
energy. A speed fiyer uses 
up energy just as his motor 
uses up‘ gas.’ After smoking 
a Camel, I get a new feeling 
of well-being and vim. Camels 
never tire my taste.” 

(Signed) ROSCOE TURNER 


BUSINESS MAN NOW 
smokes all he wants: 
“Camels give a ‘lift’ in en- 
ergy that eases the strain 
of the business day and 
drives away fatigue. I can 
emoke all I want and never 
have jangled nerves.” 

(Signed) L. J. PRITCHARD 













PRO SQUASH CHAMP SAYS: 
“After a tournament—a Camel! In no time 
at all I feel rested. Camels never jangle 
my nerves.” (Signed) JOHN L. SUMMERS 



























WORLD CHAMPION SPEED 
TYPIST: “I never tire of Camels. They 
are so mild. I’d advise anybody to smoke 
Camels.” (Signed) STELLA WILLINS 




















You'll tike the Camel Caravan starring 
Waltcr O'Keefe, Annette Hanshaw, Glen: 
Gray's Casa Loma Orchestta aver Coast: 
ra- coast WA BC. Columbia 


10:00PM. BST: 

9:00: PMS CORES 
8:00: PLMLM)S.T; 
3300 PM, BST: 




















Network. 

THURSDAY oS: 
2:00: BME RS OSS 
8:00: P.M GST. x 
930 POMMES.T, 
8:50 P.M. PST, 
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Col. Davis G. Arnold 
Chief judicial officer 
of Communications Commission 


ion-dollar infant industry, 


nd telephone indus- 


ADIO, the lusty bill 
as well as the telegraph a 
tries are governed by the Federal Communications 
Commission. Its tremendous growth in recent 
years gives to problems long since settled in 
the other fields 
So the post of Chief Examiner of 


rise 


the Commis- 


sion, which Colonel Davis G. Arnold holds, calls 
for a man with unusual knowledge of modern 
law as well as sound judicia) ability. 

Born in Providence, R. I., in 1883 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in his home State in 1907 and 
for nine years practiced in the courts 

His career at the bar was interrupted by the 
World War when for three years he saw service 


Successful lawyer and World War veteran 
qualified for post of Chief Examiner by un- 
usual legal knowledge and judicial ability. 





on the Mexican borders and overseas. His main 
work abroad was with the Motor Transport 
Corps. He was the commanding officer of trains 
of the 42d Division in France and Germany. 

The war ended Colonel Arnold served as man- 
aging director of the Near East Relief in Turkey 
and when he returned to this country in 1923 he 
assisted General John T. Ryan as counsel in the 
Senate committee’s investigation of the then 
Veterans’ Bureau, which resulted in the convic- 
tion of Charles R. Forbes, director of that bureau. 

For 10 years thereafter Colonel Arnold served 
as a special assistant to the Attorney General, 
supervising guardianship matters and field inves- 
tigations in the Veterans’ Administration 
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Senator From Montana 





Chairman of All-Important Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
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Justin Miller 


Studies crime prevention 
for Attorney General 


TOT long ago a Conference on Crime was held 

in Washington at which jurists discussed 
the increase of crime in this country. Attor- 
ney General Cummings was interested anc 
named an advisory committee to seek a remedy, 
and as ranking member of that committee chose 
Justin Miller, dean of law at Duke University at 
Durham, N. C. 

The task has so engrossed Mr. Miller that he 
has determined to make a full job of it. So he 
has resigned his university post, effective next 
July, and as special assistant to the Attorney 
General will devote all his energies to the prob- 
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post as 
school to seek remedy for 
lawlessness in United States. 


University professor who 
dean of law 


gives up 


lem of insuring better administration of crim- 
inal law and a more successful treatment of 
crime and criminals. 

This university professor is well equipped for 
the task. He has served on crime commissions 
in California and Minnesota and as vice presi- 
dent of the National Probation Association. He 
was born in California in 1888 and has degrees 
from Stanford University and the University otf 
Montana. Later he practiced law in San Fran- 
cisco and served as district attorney for King’s 
county, Calif. After such practical experience he 
went back to teaching in law in universities in 
California, Oregon and Montana and was finally 
called to the post in Duke University which he 
now relinquishes for broader work on a nationa! 
scale. 


LUMI 
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His Progressive Ideas Long Favored by His State 


TM HIRTY years ago a Solicitous, self-appointed 

reception committee looked over a lad in his 
early twenties waiting for a train out of Butte 
and were moved to provide him some entertain- 
ment. They offered him a drink which he re- 
fused, proffered a cigar whicn he accepted and 
then induced him to take his first lesson in poker. 
When they were through there was no use trying 
to catch the train. 

Last -Autumn citizens of Montana sent the 
same young man to Washington as a Senator for 
his third term with the largest majority ever 
given a candidate by the Mountain State. 

Burton Kendall Wheeler ought to be grateful to 
that little group in the back room of the saloon 
who took away his last nickel and forced him to 
go back, at 8 o’clock in the evening and take the 
job he had passed up earlier in the day. 

Because from then on Montana began to be 
good to him although some of the early gifts were 
offered with the reverse english, or perhaps at 
least blessings in heavy disguise. 

When young Wheeler was graduated in 
1900 from high school in Hudson, Mass., where 
there have been members of that family ever 
since Plymouth Rock was New England’s door- 
mat, he probably could bound the State of Mon- 
tana. But it isn’t likely he ever dreamed of in- 
habiting it. 


TO THE WEST AND FAME 


He went into business but he dreamed of the 
law. A relative in Michigan suggested that he 
could work his way through the university there 
so, after he had taken a meager harvest from the 
world of business he went to Ann Arbor. 

There during vacations he engaged in the tra- 
ditional activities of the student of the day— 
selling books. Thus he finished his law course 
and set out toward the setting sun. He covered 
a good deal of territory, worked a few months in 
a law office in Colorado and then hit Butte, a 
footsore and footloose tenderfoot and encountered 
the adventure aforementioned. 

It wasn’t long before he had outgrown his first 
job and passed his State bar examination. Three 
years later he was able to take a trip back to TIli- 


nois to follow up an important prospect he had 
left there on one of his Summer-selling trips and 
who had been on his mind ever since. He got the 
lady on the dotted line and brought her back as 
nis wife. Now it’s a happy family of eight anda a 
more united one than it was in the early days 
when the young attorney was making a name 
trying cases all over the expansive reaches of 
Montana. 

Of course he mixed in local politics and it 
wasn’t long before the powers that be were sizing 
him up as good material and sent him off to the 
State Legislature with their endorsement which 
was no small boost in those days. The youngest 
lawyer elected, he was given one of the impor- 
tant chairmanships—the Judiciary Committee. 


POLITICS OF A SORT 

But apparently he wasn’t grateful and it wasn’t 
long before his conduct was highly displeasing to 
the machine that had picked him for what in 
these days might be styled a “stooge.” At the 
next election it said so with votes. 

Mr. Wheeler then began running for office and 
being defeated: for Attorney General of the State 
he lost by just one vote and a half; for Governor 
he was soundly thrashed 

From then on it was plain warfare. About this 
time the late Senator Walsh came into Mr. 
Wheeler’s ken and they soon found much in 
common. 

Mr. Wheeler was a Democrat ana has stuck to 
that label but he didn’t please the Democrats 
in those early days and with the endorsement of 
the Non-Partisan League both regular parties 
joined in crying him down. However what he lost 
in votes he made up in clients and his steadily 
growing law practice soon approached the larg- 
est in the State. 


RECOGNIZED BY WILSON 


When President Wilson was elected. Mr. 
Wheeler’s brand of democracy was appreciated 
in Washington if it wasn’t at home and he re- 
ceived his first national recognition. He was ap- 
pointed United States district attorney. The 
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Harding landslide engulfed him but didn’t stop 
him. When he stepped out again, this time as 
candidate for the United States Senate he got 
the largest majority ever given to a Democrat. 

No sooner had he arrived in Washington than 
he began looking for scalps. He started the mo- 
tion that caused the trial of Attorney General 
Daugherty and opened up the involved scandal 
that put Tom Miller in prison, broke Warren 
Harding’s heart and extended after his death 
into President Coolidge’s regime 

Naturally he made plenty of enemies and it 
wasn’t long before Mr. Wheeler found himself in- 
dicted. He was charged with improper accept- 
ance of fees and use of his position in connection 
with a lottery. Senator Walsh defended him and 
he was acquitted. Another knock that proved 
to be a boost for his political stock. 

Then as as if he hadn’t experienced enough ex- 
citement already he teamed up with Senator La 
Follette in his vain dash for the White House. 
Senator La Follette came to Senator Wheeler 
and asked him to run. Senator Wheeler didn’t 
think much of the idea, less of his chance for 
success. But he agreed. There was one crescendo 
of hope during the campaign when both the 
other parties were a little worried. But it was 
a premature burst and didn’t carry. The vote was 
just about what Senator Wheeler had predicted it 
would be—at his least optimistic moment. 


SEEKS GIANTS TO BATTLE 


As we have noted he came back to his office in 
the Senate Building with the pictures of the 
high mountains and the deep valleys of his 
adopted State on the walls and a victory meas- 
ured in the same magnificient dimensions. 

His hair is a little thinner than it was but he 
can wake the echoes with the same thunder he 
released when he first arrived. He is still up and 
at’em. And the higher they fly the more anxious 
he is to make them fall. His latest drive is 
against the giants in business—he is anti-bigness. 

As chairman of tne all-important Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, he has charge 
of holding-company legislation. He is very much 
in the scene today 
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Oscar Johnston 


Special envoy sent to Europe to 
find trade outlets 


)NE of the world’s largest producers of staple 
cotton, Oscar Johnston of Mississippi, is on 
the way to Europe as a special ambassador at 
large in behalf of greater foreign markets for 
farm commodities. 
for the Government is 
one of his many Gov- 
man’s size job And 
experience as a farmer, 


A sort of handy man 
this Mr. Johnston. Any 
ernment functions is a 
he has a background of 
banker and lawyer 

Mr. Johnston is a special adviser of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on southern agriculture and 
manager of the AAA cotton pool. He is a Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to determine whether Federal and private 








farmer, lawyer and banker is 
bac&ground of man chosen to make com- 
mercial and financial survey abroad. 


Experience as 





L 
credit agencies are functioning adequately in 
the commodity loan field. 

Secretary Wallace says Mr. Johnston’s mission 
is to visit various European countries to “explore 
possibilities of increasing American exports of 
igricultural commodities.” 

Born at Jackson, Miss., in 1880, Mr. Johnston 
was a bank president there six years and prac- 
ticed law in Mississippi for 15 years. As presi- 
dent of the Delta & Pine Land Company, he su- 
pervised production of cotton on 50,000 acres. He 
also has been president of the Staple Cooperative 
Association, marketing 14,000 bales annually in 
the delta section. 

As finance administrator of tne AAA, his first 
Government office, he helped shape financial 
policies under that farm act. In the World War 
he served, from private to second lieutenant, in 
the tank corps 


David Ernest Hudson 


New member of staff 
of Solicitor General 


AVID ERNEST HUDSON, special assistant to 
the Attorney General, is a new member of 

the legal staff of the Department of Justice. 
The Solicitor General's office to which he 1s 
assigned represents the Government in all mat- 
ters that may come before the Supreme Court. 
The Attorney General himself may conduct a 
case before that tribunal but usually the cases 
are left to the Solicitor General for preparation 





Missourian will take part in preparation of 
Government Cases before Supreme Court 
as member of staff of Solicitor General. 





and argument. And the same rule holds re- 
garding all litigation in which the Government 
is interested that comes before any Federal 
court. 

Mr. Hudson had the advantage of training in 
an office headed by two very distinguished law- 
John W. Davis, once a candidate for Presi- 
dent, and Frank L. Polk, Acting Secretary of 
State in President Wilson’s administration. 

For 13 years Mr. Hudson served in that office 
in New York. He was born in Missouri 41 years 
ago and received his professional training in his 
university and at Oxford and at 
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own State 


Harvard. 
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Snapshots 


of the 


Government 


IN ACTION 











FrROM CAMPUS to tue ports of the 

world. Adventure wearing a 
Marine Corps uniform may soon be 
knocking at the doors of 56 young 
college men. 

Secretary Swanson last week di- 
rected Gen. John H. Russell, com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, to 
Select 56 second lieutenants from 
the ranks of graduates of senior 
Classes in universities and colleges 
having naval and military units 
Age of candidates must be between 
20 and 25 years. 

Officials expiaimed that one col- 
lege or university in each State may 
nominate one candidate and one 
alternate, subject to examination by 
the Marine Corps. 


~*~ * * 


QOMEWHERE is some one who 

bought and paid for the first 
air transport passenger ticket 
sued. And that someone is the op- 
ject of a search by America’s ail- 
lines. Official honors await ihe 
“pioneer casnh-paying air transport 
passenger.” Eugene L. Vidal, direc- 
tor of air commerce, Commerce De- 
partment, is expected to decide be- 
fore March 1 who is entitled to the 
honor. 
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A CIVIL SERVICE RESERVE simi- 

lar to the military reserve system, 
to assist the Government in time of 
emergency, is a possibility for the 
United States. Plans are being gone 
over carefully by officials, especially 
Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. 
Roper. Under tne program as now 
being considered, qualified college 
students would be brought to Wash- 
ington to take civil service exami- 
nations. 
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IGSKINS and taxpayers! Since 

the taxpayers “foot the bills” for 
the football teams of West Point 
and Annapolis, Representative John 
J. Cochran believes they should be 
allowed to see the result. He says 
they now confine their plunging lines 


and flashing quarterbacks to the | 


Northeast section of the Nation. 
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AST 20-TON BUCKET of con- 
crete swings out over Black Can- 
yon, hangs motionless for a moment, 
and is then pulled back and poured 
into Boulder Dam, adding the last 
eight cubic yards of concrete to the 
3,300,000 which have gone before. 


Marks completion of main structure | 


of the gigantic dam. 
x*«ek 


UREAU OF CUSTOMS made 464 

seizures of liquor in January. 
This was a decline from 510 seizures 
in the previous month. Quantity of 
distilled liquors and wines seized 
smaller than any previous month 
since repeal 
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ELE on Government “bread line,” 

Jackson Hole elk refuge, Wyo- 
ming, are causing concern to the 
Bureau of Biological Survey. Thou- 
sands of elk are being driven into 
the refuge by heavy ‘snow and lack 
of food in surrounding hills. Ref- 
uge’s supply of hay is low. 


AA A—Asricultural Adjustment Ad- 
=o ministration. Shake-up in | 
executive forces continues with Vic- | 
tor Christgau resigning. Rexford G. 
Tugwell stays in the Department of 
Agriculture. Reports corn-hog farm- 
ers sign for 1935 control of produc- 
tion. Price rises bring question of 
processing tax legality on some com- 
modities. Farm income mounts. Cot- 
ton continues a thorn in side of 
planners. 


CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Issues report for third pe- 
riod of CCC, showing an average | 
enrollment of 310,000 during the 
period and 133,156 enrollees in the 
voluntary courses of study. 
FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance 

Corporation. Hearings on 

banking bill are started by the | 
House’s Committee on Banking and 
Currency. Chairman Crowley testi- 
fied concerning FDIC provisions. 


FERA~—Fe@eral Emergency Re- 
lief Administration. Pros- 
pects for passage of $4,880,000,000 
work relief bill dim as bill is recom- 
mitted to the Senate Appropriations | 
Committee. Administrator Hopkins 
seeks more funds to care for relief 
needs pending passage of relief bill. 


FHA~Federa! Housing Adminis- 


tration. Administrator | 
Moffett and regional and State FHA 
directors discuss educational pro- 


gram. Mr. Moffett announces that 
FHA hopes to release $1,500,000,000 | 
for construction and repair of homes | 


_ 








ABMS OF PEACE?—Protestations 


of peacetul objectives echo 
Strangely against the ciamor for 
arms and still more arms. The 


thesis of “disarmament to prevent 
war’ is being buried under mounds 
of armaments in the name of “prep- 
aration as assurance of peace.” 
American diplomatists at Geneva 
are pressing plans to curb the world 
traffic in arms, while the admirals 
and generals in Washington are ap- 


needs more than anything else for 
the coming fiscal year is a billion- 
dollar defense program. 

Fresn dispatches trom France, 
|which would have peace with Ger- 
many, reveal plans tor two new capi- 
} tal ships, one within and one with- 
| out’ the Washington treaty limits, 

and a complete rejuvenation of the 
| air force. From YJokyo, following 
| hard upon oft-repeated intentions 
of peace, comes news of a three- 
year defense program which entails 
an increase in the air defenses and 
more and bigger defense establish- 
ments. 
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A CANNON’S BIKTH CERTIFI- 
~” CATE.—The Minister to Switzer- 
land, Hugh R. Wilson, is striving to 
hold together the American dratt 
plan for control of the manufacture 
and traffic in arms, which is being 
considered by two committees of the 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva. 

One committee, which is dealing 
with the setting up of a perma- 





Plea for Reciprocity 


parently having success in convinc- | 
ing Congress that what this country | 


By Envoy to France 





Trade Cooperation Asked of 
Americans Abroad by Mr. Stra 


At George Washington’s birthday 
anniversary dinner in Paris, the 
American Ambassador, Jesse Isidor 
Straus, and Premier Pierre-Etienne, 
of France, pleaded for lowering trade 
barriers throughout the world. 

Ambassador Straus pointed out 
that, although the first obligation 
of a government is to look after its 


citizens, “the duties of a government | 


to its own nationals should not blind 
it to international cooperation.” 

Said the American Envoy: 

“We need for our own prosperity 
foreign markets. Other countries 
need for their prosperity a share of 
our market.” 

His remarks were especially di- 
rected to those in his audience who 
were “in the main representatives 
of producing organizations at home 


| of this year. 


and are here to sell the products of | 


those organizations.” To these, he 
said: 


“For American producers should | 
be persuaded that always with a | 


view to reasonable but not excessive 
profits from home markets they 
should advocate wherever possible a 
policy of reduced tariffs. They 
should be the first to advocate in 
the interest of their own foreign 
selling campaigns a more liberal 
foreign buying policy. 

“A reasonable reduction in tariff 
rates despite the dollar devaluation 
in relation to some other currencies 


will enable our foreign friends to | 


sell us more and consequently buy 
more. And as under present cir- 
cumstances we are certainly not in- 
clined to do any foreign lending or 
extend foreign credits, our interna- 
tional business must be transacted 
in commodities.” 


THE MARCH OF THE. 


and industrial plants by its insur- 
ance program. 


FSRC— Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 

poration. Announces ship- 
ment of 91,144,080 pounds of food- 
stuffs durng January. 





HOLC—Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 

poration. Announces an 
arrangement to enable borrowers in 
63 communities to make repayments 
at the local HOLC offices instead of 
at the regional offices as has been 
the custom heretofore. House Rules 
Committee agrees to redraft bill | 
providing for investigation of HOLC. 
NLRB— tional Labor Relations 

Board. Decision in the 
case of Kokomo Sanitary Pottery 
Co., which 1s adjudged guilty of re- 
fusal to bargain collectively, and 
recommendation is made to the NRA 
to remove its Blue Eagle. Decision 
in the case of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corp., which is adjudged | 
not guilty of discrimination in the | 
discharge of certain employes. 





NRA~—ational Recovery Adminis- | 

tration. Backed by President 
for another two years of life. Would 
retain collective bargaining section, 
continue voluntary codes, enforce 
principles of anti-trust laws, change 
penalties in effort to achieve better 
enforcement. Battle lines down in 
Congress as investigation of first 
months of operaton called for. Pro- 
tection for small business men an 
issue. 


PWA- Public Works Administra- 
tion. Preliminary survey | 


reveals $4,000,000,000 of potential 


' would be opposed 


Th 


TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS + + 
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Declining to Disarm, Nations Build Up 


Defenses—Plan to Control Munitions 
Traffic—Abyssinian Crisis 





nent commission to supervise and 
publicize the international arms 
business, adopted on Feb. 21 cer- 
tain points of procedure with re- 
gard to the meeting of such a com- 
mission. The other committee is 
being torn by debate on various 
phases of the contro! plans. 

The British oppose the separation 
of civil and military aircraft for re- 
striction purposes, feeling that both 
should be in the same category, in- 
asmuch as civil planes are con- 
vertible into war planes. Minister 
Wilson opposes this view, for he 
sees it as laying too heavy a handi- 
cap on civil aviation 


CLAIM RUSSIANS MAKE 

The Russians have asserted that 
the American plan calls for less 
stringent restrictions on the pri- 
vate manufacture of arms than on 
state production. But the Ameri- 
can delegate has countered thai 
the United States is’ interested in 
equalizing control and publicity in 
both instances. 

In other words, says Minister 
Wilson, the plan offered by the 
United States for control of the pro- 
duction of arms would provide a 
birth certificate for every weapon. 

“We want to keep track of a can- 
non from its birth to maturity,” he 
declared. “We believe arms can be 
controlled like narcotics and drugs.” 

It is believed that the powers are 
playing for time until Germany’s 
views on arms are known. 

Meanwhile, at Washington, the 
President, on Feb. 21, complied with 
the Senate’s request by releasing to 
it “for further action” the Geneva 
Convention of 1925 providing for 
control of international traffic in 
instruments of war. The President 
had pigeonholed the document last 
year when the Senate ratified the 
treaty with reservations objected to 
by the State Department. 


A BILLION FOR DEFENSE 


Military program, the like of 
which this country has not seen for 
15 years, is being considered by 
Congress. 

On Feb. 22 the House passed the 
Army appropriation bill which would 
expand _the national defense on land 
and in the air considerably over that 
The bill carries an ap- 
propriation for close to 379 million 
dollars, or 50 millions more than for 
the current fiscal year. 

The temper of Congress indicates 
that the Navy Department’s budget 
of more than 389 million dollars will 
probably be trimmed very little. In 
addition, there are unexpected al- 
lotments from PWA funds for the 
Army and Navy totalling something 
like 179 million dollars. Other 
funds will probably be forthcoming 
from public works and the new 
works-relief fund. 

In all, it Is estimated that the 
1936 budget for America’s National 
defense will exceed by 100 million 
dollars any regular annual appro- 
priation for this purpose since 1921, 
and that it will amount to at least 
a billion dollars. 

In view of the recent “Macon” dis- 
aster, Secretary of the Navy Swan- 
son announced on Feb. 20, that he 
to plans for build- 





LPHABETS 


public works projects. N. P. Severin 
Construction Co., Chicago, is low 
bidder on construction of $2,100,000 
university housing development in 
Atlanta. Approves loan of $198,600 
for limited dividend low-rent hous- 
ing project at Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, and allots $1,529,000 for dredg- 
ing the Little Calumet River, Chi- 
cago. 





SEC: —Securities and Exchange 

Commission. Announces the 
opening of branch offices in Boston 
and Chicago on March 1. Revises 
rules and forms for reporting of se- 
curity holdings of officers and direc- 
tors. New issues approved during 
January show flotations of $11,000,- 
000, compared with $50,000,000 dur- 
ng January, 1934. 





SES—Soil Erosion Service. An- 

nounces cooperative arrange- 
ment with the Subsistence Home- 
steads Division whereby it will di- 
rect an erosion-control and land- 
use program on the homesteads 
project at Monticello, Ga. 





TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Counsel sums up cases against 
Injunction granted by a Federal 
court at Birmingham, Ala., against 
sale of TVA power in competition 
with private utilities on the ground 
of the unconstitutionality of the 
TVA Act. Report issued on opera- 
tions of Alcorn County, (Miss.) As- 
sociation purchasing power from 
TVA and distributing it at low 
rates throughout the county. Profit 
on first seven months of activity 
shows a 37 per cent return on invest- 


ing any more dirigibles for the Navy. | 


* * * 
A “WHITEWASH"?—A4s the Amer- 
ican munitions investigation 
starts down the home stretch—the 
Nye Committee must report to the 
Senate on April 1—the British are 
moving into position to get an in- 
quiry of their own under way. 
The Senate Committee is round- 
ing out its relentless quiz of the 
arms merchants by trying to deter- 
mine if collusion has existed be- 
tween the “big three” ship-building 
firms—of Nev Newport News, 
and Bethlehen dding for Gov- 
ernment work, as well as whether 
Navy Department officials have had 
any unethical connection with the 


} 


letting of the contracts. Charles M. | 
Schwab and Eugene R. Grace of the | 


Bethlehem Shipbuilding Company 
are scheduled to appear before the 
Committee during the coming week. 

On Feb. 18 Prime Minister Ram- 


say MacDonald announced to the | 


House of Commons the appointment 
of a royal commission to look into 


Il 











the operations of the British arms 
manufacturers. This announcement 
was an interesting reversal of opin- 
ion since last Fall. When the Nye 
Committee, in delving into the busi- 
ness of the American arms mer- 
chants, began striking British con- 
cerns whose affairs were linked 
with them, rumors arose that His 
Majesty’s Government would also 
put arms merchants on the carpet 
for questioning. 

But, on Nov. 8, a Labor motion to 
prohibit private manufacture of 
arms was overwhelmingly defeated. 
During the debate, the Foreign 
Minister, Sir John Simon, made no 
bones about denouncing the Ameri- 
can investigation, saying Great 
Britain would never submit to such 
procedure. Furthermore, he _ in- 
formed his hearers, that there was 
in operation such a perfect system 
of control of the arms business 
through licensing he saw no need 
for an inquiry. 

On Nov. 22, however, Sir John “ate 
crow” in public. He said the Gov- 
ernment had _ reconsidered and 
would authorize an inquiry. 

The investigatory commission is 
headed by Sir John Eldon Banks, 81 
year old jurist. Among others who 
are members are Dame Rachael 
Crowdy, identified with the League 
of Nations in its activities for sup- 











pressing the opium traffic, and Sir 
Philip Gibbs, novelist and journalist. 

There is to be no provision for 
putting witnesses under oath, and 
the Government may use its dis- 
cretion in withholding official docu- 
ments from examination by the 
commission. 

Because of these latter facts, Sen- 
ator Nye, chairman of the American 
investigation, is reported as having 
said that he feared the British in- 
quiry might succeed in “whitewash- 
ing” that Kingdom’s arms business. 

~* 
6¢J3 OISTEROUS” TROOPS.—Italy 
and Abyssinia are still flinging 
words at one another across the 
Mediterranean. Italian transports 
move toward Somaliland. 

The Ethiopians charge the Italians 
with sending “boisterous” troops to 
Africa. Rome declares that the 
Abyssinians have placed _ insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way of 
establishing a neutral zone between 
her colony and them until the 
boundary line can be definitely de- 
termined. 

Il Duce’s government has an- 
nounced that, inasmuch as the situ- 
ation has not been alleviated by 
“precautionary measures,” it appears 
that stronger measures are neces- 
sary. The Fascist Grand Council 
has assured the nation that resources 
will be found to take the steps that 
Italy deems necessary in the Dark 
Continent. 

Mussolini, in bidding “bon voyage” 
to the troops embarking from Naples 











A ‘Devalued’ Treaty?; 
Panama Wants Gold 


The Supreme Court’s decision in 
the gold cases upholds Panama’s 
policy in not accepting devalued 
dollars instead of gold for rental of 
the Panama Canal zone in the opin- 
ion of the Panaman authorities. 

Last year, the Panama Govern- 
ment returned to the American 
Treasury a check for $250,000 as 
rental for the zone, contending that 
the sum should have been in gold 
in view of the lower value of the 
dollar. 

This year, Panama will follow the 
same course, feeling that its action 
is backed by the gold decision, it 
was learned on Feb. 22; the pay- 
ment is due on Feb. 26. 

Panama contends that payment 
in the present dollar is tantamount 
to altering the 3l-year old treaty 
between the two countries, a thing 
which cannot be done by one gov- 
ernment without the consent of the 
other. 

Meanwhile, State Department of- 
ficials and Legation officials at 
Washington are holding conferences 
on the problem to try to find a way 
out. 








for Eritrea and Somaliland, on Feb, 
18, cried: 
“Write the most beautiful page in 
the history of the Fascist Militia!” 
P. A. FREDERICK 
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Vegetable 





Zi 


Consommé 


18 KINDS: 


Bean Soup 
Onion Soup 


Pepper Pot 
Noodle Soup 
Beef Broth 
Gumbo Creole 
Clam Chowder 
Scotch Broth 
Mock Turtle 


Cream of Spinach 
Cream of Mushroom 


Cream of Oyster 
Cream of Green Pea 


Cream of Celery 


Cream of Tomato 


JOSEPHINE GIBSON! 











Heinz makes 
delicious soups 
hard to make 


at home 


CREAM OF MUSHROOM SOUP takes skill and care in the 
making. Mushrooms must be carefully selected, picked over one 
by one, washed very clean, then chopped fine. Seasonings must 
be the finest and carefully measured. Cream must be sweet and 
rich, and the soup must be cooked watchfully at right heat and 
to the very minute. All these things Heinz does, and so Heinz 
Cream of Mushroom Soup is a rare and excellent treat—a perfect 
“party” soup. It is a whole soup, all there, and because the mush- 
rooms are brewed right into the cream the superb flavor permeates 
every spoonful . . . Serve Heinz Cream of Mushroom Soup today. 


NOODLE SOUP WITH CHICKEN takes hours to make. The 
broth must be slowly simmered down till it is rich and redolent 
with flavor. Tender chicken, chopped in dainty bits, must be 


used generously. And fine, thin-cut noodles, cooked until 


delicately tender. This is the way good home-cooks make noodle 
soup—and the way Heinz makes it. Heinz Noodle Soup with 


chicken comes to you all ready to serve, ready to awaken the 
family’s appetites, delight them and leave them comforted and 
satisfied . .. Keep it on hand as a main dish for lunches, and as 





a robust starter for dinner. 


NOTE TO WOMEN WHO MAKE THEIR OWN: 


When we complete each Heinz Soup (they come ready to serve—you 
need not add a thing) we taste a sample to make sure of its goodness. 


We know it is right. We guarantee it! Your money back if Heinz Soup 








Cream of Asparagus 


is not the best you ever tasted. So you may buy any of Heinz 18 Soups 
with complete confidence in its high quality. 


Heinz home- 


style Soups 


On the air with new recipes and menus every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday morning. Tune in for sure! 


WMAL 10 a. m. 
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| Gold Ruling Viewed 
As Aid to Recovery 


DECISION WILL BOLSTER CON- 
FIDENCE, MOST OF 
EDITORS FEEL 














Reaction of a substantial number of 
papers to the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the gold clause cases may be 
summarized thus: Fi 

Sixty-three per cent find that it in- 
dorses the monetary program of Con- 
gress and the Administration under the 
New Deal; 37 per cent are more impressed 
by the court’s warning against uncon- 
stitutional legislation by Congress. 

Favorable editorials are based on the 
belief that business recovery will be has- 
tened by the ending of uncertainty. Many 
point out that while the court was di- 
vided on the question of gold payments 
on private contracts it was unanimous 
that the Government should keep faith 
on its own gold contracts. 


6¢(“ONFIDENCE” is the chief result of the Su- 

preme Court’s action in the gold clause cases 
in the opinion of a large number of newspapers, 
which voice varying degrees of certainty that the 
decision will contribute to business recovery. The 
majority holds to the opinion that an adverse 
decision would have affected conditions unfavor- 
ably. 

Typical of the newspapers which coupled res- 
ervations with their favorable comments is the 
statement by the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Rep.), 
which feels that “it is fortunate the court de- 
cided as it did, particularly with regard to 
private contracts, since an adverse decision would 
have placed a tremendous burden on individuals 
and corporations,” and makes the comment: 

“The removal of the uncertainty which has ex- 
isted for the past month should have a beneficial 
effect upon business. In planning future policies 
of doubtful legality, however, the Administration 
should consider the narrow margin by which it 
was upheld as a warning to proceed more cauti- 
ously and upon less debatable ground in the fu- 
ture.” 


MAY IMPROVE BUSINESS 

“There is every reason now to believe that the 
forward march will be resumed,” says the Roa- 
noke World-News (Dem.), while at the same time 
declaring that “only the threat of inflationary ac- 
tivities in Congress, coupled with the spending of 
money far in excess of governmental receipts, 
now delays the march.” 

“In its general effects,” according to the Al- 
toona (Pa.), Mirror (Ind.), “the decision is a vic- 
tory for the Administration, but there are im- 
portant implications, sight of which will not be 
lost in future legislation and executive action.” 

“The decision,” advises the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion (Dem.), “will bring a favorable business re- 
action throughout the country. Had the decision 
been to the contrary it is difficult to foresee the 
extent to which economic conditions would have 
upset and recovery retarded.” 


WARNING TO CONGRESS 

“Convincing and satisfactory logic” is found by 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), in the 
“confirmation of the power of Congress to regu- 
late the currency, coin money and determine its 
value,” but that paper voices regret that the ac- 
tion of the court shall “sooner or later, appear to 
sancton the arbitrary disregard by Government 
of its pledges and guarantees, to serve ex- 
pediency.” 

“The action of the markets,” it is pointed out 
by the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald (Dem.), 
“indicates that the rulings are regarded opti- 
mistically among business men, for the time being 
at any rate. It may be that the air will now be 
cleared for a great forward step in recovery.” 


NOT A FAMOUS VICTORY 

“A specious victory for the Government” is 
seen by the Manchester (N. H.) Union (Rep.), 
while the Lynchburg (Va.) Advance (Dem.), call- 
ing it a “Pyrrhic victory,” argues: 

“Justice McReynolds dramatically declared 
that the decision meant that ‘the Constitution 
is gone’ and that ‘the impending legal and morai 
chaos is appalling.’ 

“This view is shared by many citizens who fear 
that, once the Constitution of the Nation is 
broken down, it will be an easier matter to ignore 
its provisions in the future. The Constitution was 
set up as a bulwark against the invasion of the 
rights of the American people.” 

“The decision of the court,” says the Wall 
Street Journal (lnd.), ‘rebukes Congress for its 
breach of the Constitution. * * * 

“It is correct to say that the decision in the 
Perry case was a moral defeat for the Govern- 
ment, though for the present at least a practical 
victory. But for a Government a moral defeat is 
a disaster.” 


REMEDY WITH THE PEOPLE ' 

“While all conservatives,” states the New York 
Sun (Ind.), “may not agree with Justice McRey- 
nolds that ‘the Constitution is gone,’ certain it is 
that the people of the United States should be 
aroused to a fuller sense of the danger that lurks 
in the power of Congress to devalue the dollar. 

“We have seen, in the words of the dissenting 
opinion, ‘attempts to destroy lawful undertakings 
by legislative action.’ We have seen Congress sup- 
ported, in practical effect at least, in the repudia- 
tion of the Government’s promise. 

“These evils can be cured by the people them- 
selves at the polls. Wil) they administer the 
remedy at the first opportunity or wait to be 
aroused by disaster?” 





Cartoonist Pease in the Newark Evening News 
| Heads I Win, Tails You Lose! 
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Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors on Various Events of the Day 


Our Convincing President 
Now that he has convinced the Supreme Court, 


Congress that he is right.—Siour City (lowa) 


* * 


How the Betting Goes 
“The Constitution is gone,” said Associate Jus- 
tice McReynolds, leading the dissenting opinion 
in the gold ruling. But it’s a 5 to 4 bet that it 
isn’t forgotten, Mr. Justice —Kansas City Star. 


* * 


Congress Examines Its Conscience 
A Democratic Congress is investigating the 
conduct of the Democratic administration. Self- 
inquiry is often a good thing.—Wichita (Kans.) | 


* * 


Unto Them That Hath 
Dr. Townsend says that Henry Ford under his 


month. And it would be just like Henry Ford to 
go and blow it in on a covered bridge or a couple 
of iron deer for the lawn.—New York Times. 


* * 


Oil for Wheels of Government 
It’s too bad, as Mr. Ickes says, that so much or 
the nation’s oil is being wasted. 
poured on the troubled waters in Washington.— 
Columbus (O.) Citizen. 
- 


Pink Slips and Red Ink 
The pink slips Uncle Sam has handed out for 
report of net income tax returns probably are 
in lieu of red ink.—Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


the News 


less trouble convincing 





First His Shirt—And Now the Barrel! 


Cartoonist Weed for the King Features Syndicate | 





Lo, the Poor Criminals! 

There will be great disappointment among the 
crooks over the report that in any event in- 
come returns will not be made public for several 
It months.—Indianapolis News. 
| * * 
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The Private Life of John Citizezn 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS — 























Editor’s Note.—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of marimum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should 
be so marked. 


Every Man a $39 King 

Sir:—The news reports quote Sen- 
ator Huey P. Long as saying to the 
Legislature at Atlanta, Ga.: 

“Any man who makes a million 
can keep it, but I would levy a 1 per 
cent tax. I would send this up to 100 
per cent tax at $9,000,000. This 
would bring to the United States 
treasury 155 to 165 billion dollars. 
We would levy the same tax every 
year.” 

“America’s Capacity to Consume” 
(Brookings Institution), pages 206 
and 208, gives the total income over 
$20,000 for all persons in 1929 as 
7,588 million dolars. If this entire 
amount had been confiscated by a 
government tax, the rest of us would 
have had to pay income taxes and 
make the contributions and savings 
of these recipients in the amount of 
over $5,000,000,000. Therefore, we 
could gain for distribution to our- 
selves $2,000,000,000. 

We had 49,000,000 gainfully em- 
ployed and there were over 2,000,000 
other persons living on _ interest, 
dividends, rents or insurance. Each 
one of the 51,000,000 could get $39 
by Senator Long’s distribution. * * * 
Even Senator Long’s $39 cannot be 
secured unless we get back to our 
1929 incomes. 

It may be socially desirable to con- 
fiscate more of the large incomes. 
But we cannot increase our own av- 
incomes much by Senator 


erage 
Long’s plan. 
Gary, Ind. DR. WILLIAM WIRT. 


xk 
Strike Control 

Sir:—Is not the A. F. of L. agi- 
tating the 30-hour week only for 
trading purposes? I suspect it is 
more anxious to get the check-off 
law enacted than anything else. 

If President Roosevelt has nerve 
enough, he will have a bill enacted 
to make all labor unions incorporate. 
* * * Then there would be no in- 
centive for the Bridges, Gormans 
and others to start strikes, because 





such a law would stop the “source of 

supply” of good gravy. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. HENRY F. GILG. 
xx«*r* 

Too Much “Jackassedness” 

Sir:—There is nothing wrong 
with the country * * * It’s the 
damnable ignorance and jackassed- 
ness * * * Eliminate holding com- 
panies and you will have more peo- 
ple on relief. EDDIE VOGT. 
Borme, Tex. 

x** re 
Barnum Confirmed? 

Sir:—In regard to the Townsend 
Plan, it is hard to believe there are 
20,000,000 crackpots in the country, 
but I guess that Barnum was right. 
People have been trying to tax 
themselves rich ever since taxes 
were invented, but they have not 
done it yet and they never will. * * * 
It would bankrupt every business to 
pay the taxes necessary to raise that 
much money. G. B. JOHNSON. 
Port Hope, Mich. 

x* * 
Comparative Strabismus 

Sir:—Harry L. Hopkins says the 
Townsend Plan is “cockeyed.” If it 
is any more “cockeyed” than the 
dole system he is engineering, well 
—we are from Missouri. 

Elmwood, Ill. WALTER C. GIBBS. 
x* * 
Presidential Popularity 

Sir:—I have asked many authori- 
ties on political and economic trends 
why it is that everyone blames the 
program of the President for the na- 
tional chaos and not the President. 
It is his program and he should be 
responsible for it, good or bad. * * * 

Mr. Hoover was blamed if it rained 
and if it didn’t rain. * * * 

I believe the President is being 
overrated by the press. 

ELIZABETH H. STONE. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
xk 
Sees Field for Farleyism 

Sir:—The President seems afraid 
the politicians may graft on the $4,- 
000,000,000 for work relief. He surely 
must have someassistance to properly 
place that amount. What is the mat- 
ter with his chief political dispenser, 
Postmaster General Farley? Mr. Far- 
ley certainly could oversee dispens- 
ing this sum for benefit of his 
friends as well as placing the money 


in localities most beneficial to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s outlook for another 
term. * °° 

The “leaven” is working and even 
the working class are having their 
minds awakened to the differences 
between adroit political promises 
and promises achieved. 

Harrisburg, Pa. W.B. BARNHART. 
x * 
Plow Them Under 

Sir:—One simple way to reduce 
the rents that Congressmen are 
kicking about is to amend the Con- 
stitution and limit Senators to one 
to a State and Congressmen to two 
to a State. That will improve the 
personnel and block the game of 
landlords. C. L. ALBERT. 
Covington, Ky. 

xe 
Liquor Control 

Sir:—Sooner or late: we will be 
looking for something better to offer 
as a substitute for strict prohibition. 

Let the Federal Government es- 
tablish the cost price of liquor, then 
pass a law that none shall be sold 
above that price. 

I am much interested in use of 
liquor being reduced to a minimum 
but that its manufacture cannot be 
wholly stopped. lf the profit is re- 
moved there will be very much less 
produced. 

I think statistics will bear me out 
that the way intoxicating beverages 
are now being used the loss of life, 
liberty and money in the end will be 
more than the net profits. Why 
make us as taxpayers make up the 
deficits? A. P. McGRAW. 
Justice, Town of Cortiandville, N. Y. 
McGraw, N. Y. 

x*ek 
Unified Objectives 

Sir:—I would like you to recog- 
nize more definitely the “evolution” 
element in our social and economic 
structure. 

Goodness knows there have been 
blunders galore in the present Ad- 
ministration, but at least there has 
been an effort in the direction of a 
consideration of the whole en masse. 
This is more than business has done 
in all the years it has had free rein. 
What all-inclusive plan does it offer 
us now except profit for itself and 
perhaps a little that trickles over? 

What we need is not less regula- 


tion but better and more coordi- 
nated regulation; * * * 

Government’s objective is to regu- 
late to bring the greatest good to all 
its citizens. Any objective of business 
must be made to dovetail with that. 
When business cannot guarantee se- 
curity to all, and especially when it 
actually prevents reaching such a 
goal, government must regulate as 
drastically as necessary to bring the 
desired effects. 

I agree with you that the Govern- 
ment at present is and has been in 
the past corrupt with selfish poli- 
ticians. Fight and expose this cor- 
ruption until public opinion forces 
reform, but don’t advocate turniing 
back to business any control. Their 
leaders are just as selfish, more pow- 
erful, and we cannot get at them 
by election. * * * Of the two evils 
government is less dangerous. 


Chicago, Ill. ZAY SMITH. 
kk 

Executive Responsibility 

Sir: 


I believe that you should touch 
upon two things which are bother- 
ing every serious-minded and pa- 
triotic citizen, namely: 

1. Who is really running the Gov- 
ernment? This question arises every 
time something dramatic happens, 
and the President disclaims either 
knowledge or responsibility. 

For instance, when the Work Re- 
lief Bill was being debated in the 
House, the Republicans asked who 
conceived and drafted the bill, and 
they were told it came from the 
White House. On the other hand, 
the President said on the same day 
that he had not even read the bill. 

2. Do the New Dealers wish to 
break up all large corporate struc- 
tures like the United States Steel 
Corporation and American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company as 
well as the utility holding com- 
panies? 

This fanatical desire to disrupt 
and practically destroy the invested 
wealth, owned by thrifty families to 
a greater extent than by business 
executives, is having a detrimental 
effect upom every fabric of business 
enterprise when the latter is strug- 
gling to adjust itself to new condi- 
tions. ** © W. B. RICHARDSON. 

Boston, Mass. 





Editors Condemn 
Publicity on Taxes 
FOUR-FIFTHS OF PAPERS FEEL IN- 


-FORMATION HELPS ONLY CRIM- 
INALS AND CURIOUS 
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Publicity for income tax returns, as 
provided by the “pink slip” that ac- 
companies the taxpayer’s statement to 
the Government, is condemned by 83 per 
cent of the newspapers commenting on 
the subject, while 17 per cent feel that 
the information so placed on file is harm- 
less and justified by various precedents. 
The big majority sentiment is based on 
the belief that the slips offer exceptional 
opportunities to blackmailers and others 
who prey upon the public, and to all 
types of snoopers. 


J,FFORTS to introduce retroactive laws abolish- 

ing the pink-slip system of collecting income 
taxes are hailed as offering a possible opportun- 
ity to escape the publicity required by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

This publicity is considered by most of the 
press as an encroachment upon person liberty, in 
addition to subjecting the taxpayer to the im- 
positions of swindlers and curious persons. 

“The publicity cannot conceivably serve any 
useful purpose”, in the judgment of the Birm- 
ingham (Ala.) News (Dem.), which finds “a ris- 
ing demand for its repeal”, and holds that “this 
demand should continue to grow until it be- 
comes so overwhelming that Congress cannot ig- 
nore it.” 


PERSONAL RIGHTS 


The question of personal rights is uppermost in 
the minds of many of the editors, whose point of 
view is expressed by the Providence Journal 
(Ind.) in the statement: 

“It sacrifices one of the greatest principles ot 
American life, namely, that a citizen of the 
United States is entitled to privacy in his own 
intimate affairs so long as such privacy does not 
Seriously conflict with the public welfare. 

“That is a peculiarly American doctrine. It is 
part and parcel of our tradition of intelligent 
freedom of the individual.” 

Responsibility for the law is pointed out by the 
Detroit Free Press (Ind.), with the statement 
that “the pink slip is more or less a gift from 
Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, who insisted 
upon an amendment to the revenue act last 
year.” 


EFFECTS IN INDUSTRY 


“The new regulation also offers opportunities 
for business houses to learn whether their com- 
petitors are making or losing money, and how 
much. Those so inclined can get a line on 
whether it is going to be worth while to try to 
Squeeze the other fellow out of business. 


“And employes will be able to learn the state 
of the boss’ business and whether he is telling 
the truth when he says he is just getting by and 
cannot raise wages.” 

Similar concern is expressed by the Fort Wortn 
(Tex.) Star-Telegram (Dem.), with the sugges- 
tion that “it is as if the United States Govern- 
ment published an official list of prospects for 
the benefit of kidnapers, blackmailers, and ex- 
tortionists in general, of racketeers of all sorts, 
large and smail, whose first maxim is to go where 
the money is.” 


iLL EFFECTS DENIED 

Among the newspapers that find no objection 
to the “pink slip” system is the Macon (Ga) 
Telegraph (Dem.), which emphasizes a new view 
on the subject of possible secrecy in business. 
and offers the argument: 

“Experience seems to have taught that while 
each Congress sees the matter in a changing 
light, it is not very important either way. Pub- 
licity does little harm and little good. 

“Business youth was once taught by parents 
to be strictly secretive about everything. Today 
it’s all different.” 

“The income tax return,” says the Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Post (Ind.), “contains information that 
should be confined strictly to the person filing 
it and the Government officials handling it, un- 
less there be reason for disputing its correct- 
ness.” 

The Lynchburg (Va.) Advance (Dem.), finds a 
peculiarity in the fact that “most of the pro- 
tests against the pink slip are coming from the 
‘little fellows’ and not from those whose pay- 
ments reach large figures”. 

The Advance emphasizes the fact that move- 
ments “are under way in both the Senate and 
the House to discard this provision.” 

The Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Dem.), hopes 
there “will be no delay in passing such meas- 
ures.” 


SEES NO BENEFITS 


“There is not one single thing”, according to 
the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), “that can be 
said in favor of the publicity provision; but there 
“ a great many things that can be said against 
it. 

“Reports from Washington are that the Treas- 
ury is reluctant to give effect to it because of 
ills that may come of it, perhaps by retarding 
trade recovery, certainly by encouraging every 
manner of fraudulent and get-rich-quick scheme. 

“The people generally, stirred by the evil im- 
plications of the publicity provision, should serve 
notice on Congress that it must be repealed— 
and at once, so that it will not apply to the in- 
come tax returns which must be made on March 
15.” . 
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ARTIES, dances, dinners and 

bunting made the town aware of 
George Washington’s birthday. There 
is something personal in a Wash- 
ington Brthday in Washington, 
D. C. 

Here is the White House, of which 
he laid the corner stone. Near here 
stands houses where he visited and 
a tavern or so by whose hearth he 
gathered with friends. 

Documents written by him are to 
be found in Government depart- 
ments, with his own signature 
plainly to be read. 

Just down the river, a brief motor 
trip where Washington’s saddle 
horse made half a day of the jour- 
ney, is Mount Vernon with the dust 
of the modest family tomb. 

Of all places, the city that owes 
its creation to Washington, may well 
celebrate his birthday with enthu- 
siasm. It does, too, and no mistake; 
in some localities with a clamor that 
would have sent the infant Wash- 
ington into conniptions. 

x*e* 

DECOROUS AUDIENCE 
6¢ A VERY nice audience,” was the 

way Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
described the boys in the Elmira 
Reformatory to whom she recently 
talked. This is believed to be the 
first time that a First Lady has made 
a sp2ech in just such surroundings; 
guards with submachine guns were 
there to ensure order, though the 
guns proved unnecessary. 

Mrs. Roosevelt talked on “educa- 
tion,” she told her last week’s press 
conference. She told the boys that 
education is not what you get out 
of books but what you do from 
morning till night, and that educa- 
tion never stops. It is learning a 
trade, learning to cooperate with 
your community, learning above all 
to discipline yourself. 

x*e 
AN ANSWER TO PRAYER 
RIPPLE of amusement stirred 
the First Lady’s press conference 
when somebody asked Mrs. Roose- 
velt if she knew that a writer had 
called her “the answer to a news- 
paper woman's _ prayer.” Mrs. 
Roosevelt replied that she wished 
she could be the answer to anyone’s 
prayer. 
xk 
WHITE HOUSE BROADCASTING 
GOVERNMENT officials nowadays 
have to be radio conscious. It is 
probable that eventually a broad- 
casting room will be installed at the 
White House. At present the ar- 
rangements include heavy drapes to 
exclude extraneous sounds; the 
builders of the Executive Mansion 
not having previsioned the words of 
a Chief Executive flowing out over 
the air. 
xk 


THIS IS NOT HOOEY 


HEN a man bites a dog * * * it’s | 


news. However, it’s also news 
when a high Government official 
stocks up on fish that eat euch 
other, and other fish eat the fish 
that eat each other, and * * * 

In any case, the visitor to Attor- 
ney General Cummings’ office here- 
after will be able to view a small 
aquarium in which four kinds of 
fish, known as fleas, guppies, moon 
fish and angel fish can practice 
aquatic-cannibalism to their hearts’ 
content without fear of legal bar- 
riers. 

Says Mr. Cummings: “I under- 
stand.the guppies eat the fleas, the 
moon fish eat the guppies and the 
angel fish eat the moon fish.” 

“And I presume,” he added, “if 
we put a kingfish in there, too, he’d 
eat ’em all.” 

x * 

BILLIONS OF CAS 

STORY making the Capitol 

rounds relates to one of our 
Western Senators who, driving home 
after a day’s debate in which the 
figure “$4,800,000,000” was volleyed 
about from one end of the Senate to 
the other, drew up in front of a gas 
station. 

Still musing on the day’s talk, he 
leaned his head out of the car win- 
dow and said: “Boy, let me have ten 
million gallons of gas!” 

The attendant looked at the Sena- 
tor, scratched his head, grinned and 
said, “G’wan, act your age.” 

The Senator drove home in a pen- 
sive mood. 


x * 
A COINCIDENCE 
COMMENTARY on Senatorial 
extra-curricula activities. Last 
week a bandage graced the left eye 
of Mississippi’s new Senator—The- 
odore G. Bilbo. The same day, Sen- 
ator Huey P. Long strolled into the 
Senate with a bandage on his left, 
hand. Speculation was rife. Re- 
called was the statement by Senator 
Bilbo during his election campaign 
that when he got to Washington he 
would out-Huey Huey Long. Finally 
the question was popped to the 
Louisianan. “No,” he said, “I didn’t 
hit him. I’ve got athlete’s foot in 
the finger.” 


* 









































Mr. Hoover Talks About Gold 
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Gold! Gold! Gold! 


(THE glare of publicity floods a small, 
solemn room in the Capitol of the 
United States. 

Facing a bench with nine heavy 
armchairs on a dais, sits a tense crowd. 
In the corridors curious throngs mill 
about. Throughout the Nation—yes, 
even abroad—people stay close to tele- 
phones, tickers, and radios. In the 
White House, the President, surround- 
ed by his advisers, anxiously waits. 

It is a momentous occasion. At any 
tick of the clock may come the words 
that may change the course of history. 

As the sun reaches its zenith, nine 
dignified men with long, black robes 
enter and occupy the nine chairs be- 
hind the bench. And then the world 
learns that the Supreme Court of the 
United States, by a 5 to 4 decision, 
upholds the Government in the gold 
cases brought before the tribunal. 


BANK HOLIDAY 

On March 4, 1933, the day when 
President Roosevelt took the oath of 
his office, the word “gold” was being 
heard in banks from coast to coast. 
People everywhere, frightened by the 
possibility of panic and economic col- 
lapse rushed to the banks (top photo) 
to withdraw their money. 

No banks unable to meet the de- 
mands could keep their doors open. 
First in one State and then in an- 
other, banks closed their doors. The 
movement spread like wildfire. 

President Roosevelt, on his second 
day in office, issued a proclamation 
imposing a nation-wide banking holi- 
day, and three days later there was 
introduced in Congress and passed the 
same day, the Emergency Banking 
Act of 1933. The Act required any or 
all individuals or organized groups “to 
deliver to the Treasurer of the United 
States all gold coin, gold bullion and 
gold certificates” owned by them. 

In every conceivable sort of con- 
trivance—suit cases, hand bags, paper 
sacks, and boxes—people trudged to 
the Federal reserve banks with gold 
and gold certificates. (Second photo.) 

Restrictions on exports, restrictions 
on foreign exchange, restrictions on 
hoarding and many other regulations 
were proclaimed in a series of ex- 
ecutive orders which followed. 


THE CLAUSES EXIT 

Then, Congress passed a measure 
authorizing the Government to issue 
bonds and other obligations payable 
in legal tender then in use, rather 
than in gold, and declaring that all 
debts, public and private, regardless 
of whether they contain a clause call- 
ing for payment in gold, can be satis- 
fied by payment in legal tender money. 

After this resolution took effect, the 
RFC began to buy newly-mined gold, 
paying, instead of the statutory value 
of $20.67 an ounce, $31.36 an ounce. 
and later more. 

This action precipitated another 
gold rush (third photo). Old river 
streams, once regarded as “panned 
out,” and neglected mines were 
worked once more. 

As the price of gold went up, Con- 
gress on Jan. 30, 1934, passed the Gold 
Reserve Act, authorizing the President 
to devalue the dollar, and transferred 
title of all Federal Reserve gold to the 
Government. The President, on the 
following day, revalued the dollar at 
59 per cent of its former gold content 

But many citizens saw, in these ac- 
tions on the part of the Congress and 
the Chief Executive, a deprivation of 
property, a violation of rights granted 
all Americans by the Constitution. 
Some brought suit in the courts. 

Finally the Supreme Court was 
called upon to decide the cases. 

The Court listened to long and elo- 
quent debates on both sides. Then it 
studied the arguments, and deliber- 
ated over its verdict. The Nation 
waited. Time after time, when rumor 
had it that a decision was due, crowds 
thronged to the courtroom, overflow- 
ing into the corridors (fourth photo), 
until, at last, the Court gave its an- 
swer. 


REVERBERATIONS 

But this was not the end. Supporters 
of the New Deal thundered their ap- 
proval. Attorney General Cummings, 
who argued the cases before the court, 
and Senator Joseph Robinson, Ad- 
ministration leader, upon leaving the 
White House (fifth photo, right to 
left), smiled broadly, half with relief 
and half with pleasure. 

Others, however, called attention to 
the reprimands given to the Govern- 
ment by the Court, and regarded the 
decision as a warning to the people. 
Former President Hoover (bottom 
photo), for example, stated to the 
press that the Government should re- 
turn to the gold standard, using the 
present gold value as a basis. 

The last has not been heard. Fur- 
ther action by the Government is 
rumored. More debate is promised 
Gold has always been a source of 
contention, and probably always wil! 
be 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 
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GALLERY “AND M ASTERPIECES Fresh Fraud Orders 


Against Sweepstakes 


OF ART A GIFT TO NATION American citizens in the future 


will find it more difficult to par- 





Out of the smoke comes beauty. 

Pittsburgh, whose furnaces blacken 
the sky by day and redden it by 
night, bids fair to achieve by proxy 
a proud postion in the world of art. 

For one of her citizens, Andrew 
Mellon, will give his collection of 
world-famous canvases and other 
art objects to the American people. 

True, the temple to house these 
treasures will not be in Pittsburgh 
but in Washington, designed to be 
the nucleus of a national art gallery 
in the National Capital that may, 
some authorities say, rival Rome 
and Paris. 

In 1930, Mr. Mellon's agents started 
to search the art markets of the 
world for famous masterpieces. Pur- 
chases to date total $19,000,000. The 
construction of a gallery, the setting 
up of an art administration, and a 
permanent art trust fund will bring 
the value of the “temple of art” 
close to $50,000,000. 


PRIZE PAINTINGS 


Interesting was the transaction 
made between Mr. Mellon and the 
Soviet Government in 1930. The So- 
viets wanted money to establish 
credit for the purchase of machinery 
in this country. Mr. Mellon wanted 
the prize paintings in the Hermitage 
Museum in Leningrad. The museum 
was founded during the reign of 
Catherine the Great. 

An agreement was reached. In 
return for $3,250,000, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment relnquished Raphael’s Ma- 
donna Alba, costing $1,100,000; 
Titian’s Toilet of Venus; Perugino’s 
Crucifixion, showing the Virgin, St. 
John, the Magdalene, and St. 
Jerome; Jan Van Eyck’s The Annun- 
ciation, and Botticelli’s Adoration of 
the Magi. 

These five, art experts, declare, are 
but a sample of the chef d’oeuvres 
which will go into the formation of 
the proposed art gallery. 

Representatives of Mr. Mellon last 
week pointed out that the gallery 
was not “to be for ordinary art ob- 
jects but for those which were con- 
sidered outstanding by connois- 
seurs,” and was to be “accessible to 
the humblest citizen of the coun- 
try.” 


CAPITAL ART 


At present the Capital is one of 
the most important art centers of 
the Nation. Important private col- 
lections augment those of the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, the Freer Art 
Gallery, the Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery and the National Museum. 

Valuable and historic art objects 


; ticipate in foreign lotteries. The 
are to be found also at the Smith- Post Office Department during the 





sonian Institution, the Pan-Ameri- past week issued 154 fraud orders 
can Building, the Shrine of the Im- which will prevent the sending of 
maculate Conception, the Congres- mail or money orders to foreign 
sional Library, and Catholic Univer- | promoters of lotteries and sweep- 
sity. stakes known to the Department. 
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TWO GALA 
EASTER 


CRUISES 
M.v. GEORGIC 

To Bermuda 
FROM N.Y, APR. 15 


RET. N. Y. APR. 21 
2 full days and nights 





IN THE BAHAMAS 


wew vor EWERY SAT. AT6 P.M. 
$.$. CARINTHIA 


‘ —— These cruises in the world-cruising liner Carinthia 
65 up are destined to be among the most popular this 

$.s. CARINTHIA winter... 6 Day Cruises with a day and evening in 
= Nassau, the ship is your hotel, $70 up... 13 Day 
To Nassau Cruises with 8 days at best hotels in Nassau, 


and Bermuda 
FROM N.Y. APR. 20 
RET. N. Y. APR. 28 
A daylight dey in 


$127 up. One Way Rate to Nassau, $65 up. 
Round Trip with stopover privilege, $85. 


The popular cruiser Carinthia sails every Saturday 


each port at 6 P.M, Professional entertainment, bridge chats 
” and play, illustrated golf talks, travel-newsreels, 
P horse-racing, talking pictures, deck sports, 
No passports 
ee eee 
OTHER CRUISES 
TO THE WEST INDIES 
& SOUTH AMERICA To THE 
BRITANNIC 
Feb. 26 and Mar. 19 
18 Days...$210 up 
To MEDITERRANEAN AND SOUTH AMERICA 
EGYPT&HOLYLAND 


IN THE MODERN GEORGIC 


England’s largest motor-liner... perfectly designed 
for pleasure cruising... to glamorous ports in sunny 
Carib Seas. Concert artists, bridge and golf experts, 
14 DAY CRUISE... PROM N. Y. MAR. 2 os. 
Visiting La Guaire, Curacao, Cartagena, Panama, 
Kingston, Nassau. . sees ote $167.50 up, 
TWO Il DAY CRUISES .. . FROM N. Y. MAR. 20 
and APR. 3... Visiting Kingston, Panama and 
Nassau. . feof sseaeSeRoMeit $132.50 up. 


AQUITANIA 
Mar. 9. . 35 Days 
First Class . $520 up 
Tourist Class $280 up 
SUMMER SEA-BREEZE 
VACATION CRUISES 
Olympic,13 days, July 6, 
20, Aug. 3,17, to Nas- 
seu, Sommede. Saguenay, 
Quebec, Murray Bay.. 
Sept. 7 to Curaceo, Le 
bp Paname, be 

3deys... $135 


. ra taney See Your Local Agent or 

ererte ‘eyment jen fr 
centre” CUNARD WHITE STAR 
on West indies Crulses 1504 K St. N. W., Wash., D. C. District 7775 












































“IM NEARING SIXTY 
.BUT | HAVEA 
KID'S APPETITE FOR 
DESSERT WHEN MY 
DAUGHTER SERVES 


KRE-MEL 











N, MATTER how old yoz are, there’s no doubt that you, 
too, will have a “‘kid’s appetite” for dessert when you first c 


taste Kre-Mel. 


Delicious? Yes, Kre-Mel is delicious, nutritious and whole- 
some. Eat it as often as you wish, Kre-Mel never gets on un- 
friendly terms with your appetite. 


An important ingredient in Kre-Mel Dessert is 
Dextrose, one of the basic sources of body 
energy. The greater the supply of this sugar 
(Dextrose) in the food you eat—such as Kre-Mel 
—the greater becomes your reserve of mental 


and muscular energy. 


per package 
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NRA reform; not recovery. 
* * * 


Big and Little Business square off before 
Congress. 
* ” ~ 


Is currency inflation ahead? 
x * * 


Donald Richberg was right. A treatise on 


relief. 
7 7 * 


What about Europe. 
* 


* oF 


new measure of success for major Federal 
policies now is officially applied. 

President Roosevelt offers a second NRA to 
Congress and to the country as a means for 
achieving industrial reform; not as a means for 
achieving industrial recovery. 

One year ago the Blue Eagle was heralded as a 
symbol and an agency of recovery. 

The Supreme Court decides that a plantiff has 
not proved that he suffered “actual damage” 
through the transformation of a 100 cent gold 
dollar into a 59.06 cent paper dollar. 

“Actual damage,” the court inferred, would 
flow from a sharp slump in the purchasing power 
of the new dollar as compared with the old. 

One year ago the new 59.06 cent dollar was 
offered as the sure means for bringing this 
slump by forcing general prices sharply higher. 

The Court said that no proof had been given 
that the change in the gold content of the dollar 
had achieved its objective. 

Two results were noted in Washington after 


A 





—Harris & Ewing 
WHAT LABOR WANTS 
Representative William Connery (right), 
Chairman of the House Labor Committee, 
talks with Tom P. O’Brien, of the Teamsters 
Union, a witness, during hearings on a bill to 
give labor equal representation with employ- 
ers on disputes boards. 











application of the official yardsticks to these New 
Deal policies. 

Advocates of the theory of recovery by restric- 
tion of industrial production rallied round the bill 
of Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, for a flat 
30-hour week in industry. That plan carries the 
restriction theory one step further. 

Advocates ot the theory of recovery by cheap- 
ening the dollar began polishing up their various 
concluded that they are not soluble. 


Big vs. Little Business 


Industrial ‘battle of century’ takes 
shape in Congress 


B'S Business vs. Little Business. 
The industrial “Battle of the Century” is 
shaping up in Congress on that basis. 

Involved is tne future of NRA, tax policies, 
price controls, production controls, wage policies, 
trade practices. 

Size, with the problems that accompany size, 
is an issue cutting across all of these fields. 

President Koosevelt said in asking for two more 
years of NRA: “The fundamental principles of 
the anti-trust laws should be more adequately 
applied. * * * Small enterprises especially should 
be given added protection against discrimination 
and oppression.” 


EFFECT OF CODES 

General Johnson said, commenting on NRA’s 
future: “Tne anti-trust laws prohibit combina- 
tions and conspiracies in restraint of trade 
There is not a code in the whole category that 
is not in some sense a combination in restraint 
of trade.” 

Senators Nye, borah and McCarran drive in 
the Senate for an investigation to find what big 
business has done to little business under NRA 
codes. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, trots out 
his plan to place a graduated tax on corporation 
bigness. A big business, this Senator finds, is one 
with more than $3,000,000 annual net return on 
its capital. He proposes to tax earnings start- 
ing at 2 per cent on income from $3,000,000 to 
$3,500,000 and ranging up to 25 per cent on all 
income above $50,000,000. 


DEFINING ‘MONOPOLY’ 


The Senator said: “I think there is room for 
an experiment in industrial decentralization as 
a means of attaining economic democracy.” 

But, it is asked, what essentially is the issue? 
Where does it involve the New Deal? Aren’t 
they all agreed that something should be done 
about monopoly practices? 

The answer, given by the opponents, is that 








The Battle Between Big and 
7 + The NRA. Heavy Relief Burden. 


[_——— —— — —_ ——_—_—— 


they both oppose monopoly, but differ in their 
definition of monopoly. 

On that point, General Johnson said: “There 
is absolute need for a definition of the word 
monopoly, and there can be no proper adminis- 
tration of codes until there is.” 

The issue, opposing groups find, cuts deeper 
than a definition. 

It involves the question of how the existing 
lack of balance between different sets of prices, 
different sets of wages, different groups of indus- 
tries should be remedied. 

Trade is slow today because farmers find that 
they cannot exchange the things they have to 
sell for as much as they need of the things they 
want to buy; because wage earners and salary 
earners find that they cannot exchange their in- 
come for many of the things they need, such as 
houses, owing to the fact that building costs. are 
out of balance with normal industrial income: 
because one industry cannot bring its costs and 
prices down sufficiently to appeal to a widening 
market, owing to failure of another industry 
from which it buys to adjust its prices. 

Two ways are offered to meet the problems 
raised by mal-adjustments. 

One way, that followed by the New Deal, was 
to wheel NRA and AAA into line to put props 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The composite index moves slightly down- 
ward but is still well above last year’s level 





under an already badly unbalanced price and 
wage structure. Then to permit NRA and AAA 
through codes and production control agree- 
ments, to squeeze down, or restrict production, 
in an effort to create an artificial scarcity that 
would eventually force a better price balance. 


MORE ELASTICITY 


The second way, that now being urged by 
some Senators, is to force more competition in 
industry; to force a break up of the industrial 
groups that held up their own prices during the 
depression; to try to make the whole industrial 
structure more elastic and less rigid. 

As General Johnson pointed out, and as econ- 
omists in the New Deal agree, the first method 
involves restraints on trade. It places a premium 
on bigness and on scarcity. It tends to freeze 
existing unemployment in the industrial system, 
unless balance is achieved. That balance admit- 
tedly has not come in nearly two years of ex- 
periment. 

As Senator Wheeler pointed out, the second 
method would involve a breakup of the country’s 
present corporate industrial structure in an ef- 
fort to force competition. Or it would involve 
other direct intervention by the Government to 
force prices and wages into line. 

President Roosevelt, asking for continuance of 
NRA and AAA, has sided with the advocates of 
the first course. 

More and more frequently in high official cir- 
cles in Washington is heard the comment that 
under policies now applied, currency inflation 
sooner or later will be forced in order to float 
prices and wages into balance, unless they ad- 
just themselves through the mechanism offered 
by NRA and AAA to stimulate scarcity. 


Little Business. 





—Wide World 


TWO NEIGHBORS TALK SHOP 
Foreign trade is a subject in which Premier 
Richard Bennett (left), of Canada, and Sec- 
retary of State Hull are deeply interested. 





Little Fellows’ Plaints 


Code control by big employers is 
chief basis of protests 


(7HY are the President and the Congress so 
concerned about the small businessman un- 
der NRA? 

The answer is: Because of the bulk of com- 
plaint against codes comes from small employ- 
ers, not from large employers who by and large 
favor codes. 

What is the basis of the small businessman 
complaint? 

It varies with each industry and with the sec- 
tions. Most common of the complaints is that 
big employers draw up the rules of fair compe- 
tition contained in codes, and that those rules 
were made for their special benefit. 

The second complaint corcerns wage and hour 
requirements of codes. Employers in small towns 
contend that what may be a low minimum wage 
in a city and a long working dav in a large com- 
munity often is a high wage and a short day in 
the little community. 


PRICE POLICIES 

Then the little businessmen often 
code price policies. 

If one industry has a code permitting price 
fixing, then the little employer will argue that 
it reacts unfavorably on him. He claims that his 
prices must be lower than those of the big in- 
dustry to attract busin»*ss. Price is his one wea- 
pon because he cannot afford national advertis- 
ing and cannot afford to give added services. 

If one industry has a code setting minimum 
wages and maximum hours, without offering 
price control, then the little emvloyer complains 
that his big competitor forces down prices to 
drive him from business. 

More than one Federal official, after looking 
into industrial problems raised by NRA, has 
concluded that they are not soluble. 

Wholesale code violation has eased pressure 
and delayed a showdown on the issues involved. 
President Roosevelt now has called for “more 
effective means” of enforcement. 


object to 


Monopoly, Price Fixing, and | 
Business Abroad + + | 


_ He Told Us $ 


Mr. Richberg’s estimate of relief 
needs is borne out 


DONALD RICHBERG, the President’s principal 
aide, now is entitled to say: “I told you so.” 

Last September he predicted that 5,000,000 
families and more than 20,000,000 persons would 
be dependent on the Federal Government for re- 
lief before the present Winter was over. 

A furore greeted this prediction. Even Presi- 
dent Roosevelt showed irritation over the 20,000,- 
000 figure. 

What has happened? 

Today, according to information gleaned 
through FERA, more than 5,000,000 families are 
on relief rolls and nearly 22,000,000 persons are 
living from the bounty of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

About 15 per cent more persons are depend- 
ent on this bounty than at any previous period 
during the depression. A year ago CWA offered 
jobs both to those unemployed persons who were 
on relief rolls and those who were off the rolls. 
Work relief, according to Government estimates, 
will cost about four times as much as direct relief 
or the dole 

To date the Federal Government under the 
New Deal has paid out more than 3 billion dol- 
lars to the unemployed, through FERA and CWA. 
Now it is planning to spend $4,880,000,000 during 
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AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 


Manufacturing activity rises, exceeding the 
average for the years 1923-25 





the next 16 months for a modified Civil Works 
program. 

The startling increase in the size of the relief 
problem is adding to pressure to return that 
problem, as quickly as possible, to the States. 

Word has gone from Washington to the States 
that starting March 1 they will be required to 
meet a definite part of the relief bill if they are 
to continue to receive Federal help. State shares 
have been set by FERA. 

To meet that cost many commonwealths will 
need to increase taxes. 

Resistance to added taxes is expected to pro- 
vide an incentive to the States to weed out the 
undeserving families on their relief rolls. 


Business Abroad 


Conditions give little hope of stim- 
ulus to industry in America 


NEW DEAL officials are ready to abandon hope 
of any early recovery boost from abroad. 
They report the situation in country after 
country going from bad to worse. Their obser- 

vations given “off the record” are as follows: 
Germany: Entangled in a disastrous economic 
position. Much of that nation’s industry lives 
by importing raw materials, processing those 
raw materials into finished products, and re- 
selling abroad at a profiit. Faced with trade 
barriers and new competition abroad, exports 
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More and more of the average city man’s income dollar is going to 


the farmer. 


This shift is reflected in the chart above, based on Department of 
Labor reports on wholesale commodity prices. 

All farm commodities, as a unit, rose 89.5 per cent between February, 
Food rose 51.4 per cent. 

Textiles, based on cotton and wool, advanced 36.5 per cent. 
Drought, crop control, dollar devaluation shared in responsibility 
What do officials see as a result? 


1933, and February, 1935. 


for the shift. 


products. 


First, more income for the farmer, and more demand by him for city 
Second, diversion of more of the city workers’ income 
to foods, leaving less for other things. 

The effect of that diversion is seen by officials in less than seasonal 


gains in city retail trade recently, as food requirements took a larger 


more active trade? 


proportion of the family dollar. 

As yet unanswered by any government department is the question: 
Has the rise in farm prices, accompanied by a rise in city tood prices, 
brought a net gain in national purchasing power, and the basis for 






have fallen drastically. This in turn is making 
it harder and harder to obtain foreign exchange 
with which to buy raw materials to process. 

Italy: Another bad economic situation. Much 
needed tourist trade has fallen. Prices of raw 
materials, including foods, which must be im- 
ported, have risen. Exports are checked by for- 
eign trade barriers. A series of drastic deflation 
orders, cutting wages anda prices, has failed to 
help. The government now has taken over con- 
trol of all foreign exchange operations. 

France: Deflating, unemployment rising, trade 
abroad falling. Huge gold reserves bulwark the 
currency. Political trouble regarded as likely. 

England: Faced with new and growing prob- 
lems. Unemployment up sharply in January, 
political unrest reported. The impetus gained 
from a protective tariff that led to upbuilding 
of home industries is described as largely spent. 
Futher recovery would depend upon world trade 
revival, which is not now in sight. 


Canada: Influenced largely by trends in the 
United States. Higher farm prices are proving 
a help. 


One Federal official remarked: 

“The world situation is so near a crisis that 
it may not be amiss to predict that the United 
States and Great Britain soon will need to act 
to bring a return of stability. 

“An agreement on currency stabilization at 
this time might turn the tide away from dis- 
integration and toward rehabilitation. A move 
of that kind is needed if the contraction of 
world trade is to be arrested.” 


Revised Labor Tactics 


Gains made in Congress by opposi- 
tion to New Deal policies 


EBUFFED at the White House, the American 
Federation of Labor has turned to Congress. 
With what result? 
1—The American Federation of Labor sup- 
ported and wrote into the President's $4,800,- 


a Underwood & Underwood 
NRA INVESTIGATORS 
Lowell Mason (left), former attorney for the 
Darrow Board who has been retained as coun- 
sel by the Senate Committee which is to in- 


vestigate the Blue Eagle, going over plans 
with Senator Kins, subcommittee chairman, 

















000,000 work relief bill, by a 44 to 43 Senate vote, 
a provision that ‘prevailing wages” must be paid 
on all the Federal projects undertaken. Later, 
however, this action was temporarily nullified 
when the bill was referred back to Committee 
for redrafting. “Prevailing wages” in most com- 
munities are union wages. Mr. Roosevelt’s strong- 
est efforts against this move were unavailing. 

2—It backed Senator Robert Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York, in his plan for a new National Labor 
Relations Act. This proposed act would end 
“company dominated unions;” it would marshal 
the power of the Government to enforce a 
closed union shop where a majority of the 
workers wanted; it would put on Federal courts 
the duty of enforcing Section 7a, guaranteeing to 
labor the right to bargain. President Roosevelt 
and Donald Richberg, his chief aide, have stood 
for the open shop and for “proportional repre- 
sensation in labor bargaining.” 

3.—It pressed in Congress, after failing before 
the President and the NRA, measures to provide 
equal representation for labor on all code au- 
thorities and all boards set up under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 


SHADOW OF VETO 


The American Federation of Labor would be 
unable to muster strength to pass any of these 
measures over a presidential veto, as the close 
vote on the prevailing wage showed. But obvious 
was a change in tactics. 

The politically influential labor group definitely 
turned from New Deal cooperation to New Deal 
battling. Checked in building up a wider repre- 
sentation in industry, it sought power through 
pressure on Congress. 

President Roosevelt attached most importance 
to the wage clause in the $4,800,000,000 works bill. 
Why? 

Nominally, because prevailing wages would 
raise costs; that could be avoided by cutting 
down the hours worked by each individual. Ac- 
tually, because economists in the New Deal have 
concluded that hourly wages in the building 
trades are artificial. 

They point out that private construction in 
January was scarcely more than one-third as 
large as private construction in January a year 
ago. High hourly wages and high building ma- 
terial costs are blamed. 

The $3,800,000,000 Public Works fund including 
the $1,000,000,000 Civil Works expenditures are 
credited with bolstering those costs. 

Decision was made against further bolstering 
through new billions. 

Ow_eEN Scorr. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON INCOMES. 
PROTEST ON PINK SLIPS 





Will the persons who file income 
tax returns this March have to fill 
out pink slips showing the amount 
of their annual income, or will Con- 
gress repeal the publicity clause of 
the Internal Revenue Act of 1934 
before the date of filing returns? 

In the opinion of Representative 
Bacon (Rep.), of Westbury, 
the majority of taxpayers oppose 
the “pink slip” section of the Act, 
making public the individual in- 
come returns. 

As March 15, the last date for fil- 
ing income tax returns, nears, Con- 
gressional efforts to repeal the 
clause increase. 


ie 


Bills providing for repeal of the | 


publicity clause have been intro- 
duced by Mr. Bacon, Representative 
Bell (Dem.), of Kansas City, Mo., 
and Senator Copeland (Dem.), of 
New York. 


PRIVACY INVADED? 


Mr. Bacon declared in a 
debate during the past week that 
the publication of income figures by 
the Government violates 
of privacy of the citizen” 
serves no useful purpose. 

He pointed out that the 
Slip” provision was not recom- 
mended by the Administration. It 
was approved by Congress during 
the rush of legislation in the closing 
days of the last session, and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bacon, without ade- 
quate discussion of the principles in- 
volved. 

“The only people who can pos- 
Sibly be interested in this informa- 
ton,” declared Mr. Bacon, 
a man’s competitors or the idle and 
malicious curious.” 

Advocates of repeal declare that 
the publicity will be of no assistance 
to the Treasury Department in 
catching the big income tax evaders. 
They say its major effect will be 


and 


“pink- 


“will be | 


gunmen, racketeers, and possible 
kidnapers, and that it will humiliate 
and harm the persons who have suf- 
fered financial losses during recent 
years. 


| hist Industry Answ ers| Ty 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


A petition presented to Congress | 


last week by Raymond Pitcairn, of 
Philadelphia, national chairman of 
the Sentinels of the Republic, sum- 
marizes further arguments for re- 
peal 

“Posting of the incomes of tax- 
payers,” says the petition, “will show 
an inaccurate, incomplete, tentative 


and untrue picture of the financial | 


Standing of the taxpayers. 

“The taxpayer has no opportunity 
to show the proportion of his in- 
come he is using to employ self- 
respecting citizens who would other- 
wise be on the dole, nor does it re- 
veal his contributions to charity; 


| nor show the other taxes he pays. 
“The practice of no free nation | 


' 
House 


“the right | 





upon the 90 per cent of the income 


taxpayers who have incomes from 
$1,000 up to $5,000. 


MR. MELLON’S VIEWS 


In support of the contention that 
the publicity clause will not aid in 
preventing tax evasion, it is pointed 
out that Andrew Mellon, when he 
was Secretary of the Treasury, testi- 
fied in opposition to continuance of 
the 1924 publicity clause, which then 
required only the publication of the 
tax paid and not the amount of 
gross and net income. 

Other arguments made in favor 
of repeal of the.clause are that it 
will furnish information of value to 


requires such exposure of the pri- 
vate affairs of citizens to satisfy the 
morbid curiosity of the envious and 
the gossips.” 

VOTE SCHEDULED 

Consideration of Mr. Bacon's bill 
by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House has been prevented 
thus far because of the work on the 
Economic Security bill. However, a 
tentative schedule has been agreed 
upon by Democratic Congressional 
leaders, which would permit the 
House to vote on the question about 
March 15. 

Speaker Byrns has declared he 
can see considerable merit in the 
contentions of those advocating re- 
peal, and several 
sional leaders have made it clear 
that the move for repeal has their 
approval. Mr. Bacon has advanced 
the opinion that there are ample 
votes to pass the bill. 

Although immediate action on the 
legislation is being requested to pre- 
vent publication of this year’s re- 
turns, it is the opinion of some 
Members of Congress that haste is 
unnecessary. 

They have been informed by the 
Treasury Depariment that the work 
of sorting and compiling the data 
on the “pink slips” which are to 


other Congres- | 


accompany income tax returns will | 


take several months after the returns 
are received on March 15. Also, if 


Congress should show its desire to | 
repeal the law, the Treasury could | 


delay making the returns public. 


Labor Surv ey | 


NRA’s 


Holds Companies Criticized on 
Insufficient Data 


An indictment of labor policies 
of the automobile industry recently 
was made by an investigating com- 
mittee of the NRA research and 
planning division. Now the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers’ Association 
is replying to that indictment. 

It charges that this industry has 
been held up to attack on the basis 
of “scraps of information obviously 
collected without care.” The charge 
is made in a complaint to S. Clay 
Williams, chairman of the National 
Industrial Recovery Board. 

“It is a source of amazement to 


this industry,” the Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association said, 
“that, when ‘there are such acute 


economic problems pressing for so- 
lution, the existing difficulties should 
be multiplied and the minds of the 
public and the employes of the in- 
dustry confused by an investigation, 
the intended purpose of which must 
have been the clarification of prob- 
lems. 

“The investigators doubtless were 
deceived .... The American Federa- 
tion of Labor sought to make the 
investigation a means of promoting 
their organization campaign. The 
American Federation of Labor pre- 
sented statements which were reck- 
lessly false.” 

The original report of the NRA 
committee had claimed that the 
need for low costs had caused the 
automobile industry to “speed-up” 
its operations to an extent that in- 
jured labor. 


Highest Dollar vV alue 


| For Gold Production 


Gold produced in the United 
States in 1934 was worth more dol- 
lars than at any time in the coun- 
try’s history. 

The United States 
Mines sets that value 
247, as compared with $101,036,000 
in 1915, the previous peek year. 

But the new high in dollar value 
was made on a production of but 
3,067,389 ounces as compared with 
4,887,604 ounces in 1915. The differ- 
ing values were due to the devalua- 
tion of the dollar. Where gold was 
worth $20.67 an ounce in 1915 it was 
worth $35 an ounce in 1934. 

Even with the higher gold value, 
little new capital has gone into gold 
mining. The reason given is that 
mine operators have felt that labor 
and supply costs would catch up 
with the price increase of gold. 


Bureau of 

















More Royals were bought in U.S. during 1934 
than in any previous year! 
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stration in your own office... 


First introduced last July, the New Easy-Writing 
Royal Typewriter was immediately acclaimed by 
typists and executives for its finer, faster typing 
and lower maintenance cost. The excellence of 
its design and construction, the addition of 17 
major improvements, including Touch Control, 
Automatic Paper Lock, Shift Freedom (all ex- 
clusive Royal features) distinguish this latest 
Royal as the most efficient writing machine ever 
devised. Overwhelming acceptance justifies its 


designation as the Victory Model. Invite a demon- 


Compare the Work! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., New York City 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 


THE EASY-WRITING 


ROW EALb 


VICTORY MODEL 








at $107,205,- 
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THE FARM FRONT: A SHIFT IN OBJECTIVES OF AAA 


TOW UNDISPUTED AAA boss: aa- | 


~" ministrator Chester C. Davis, | Second ‘Purge’ in er Gives Mr. Davis 


former editor, former state commis- 
sioner of agriculture, former leader 
in the farm revolt of the 1920s. 

A second “purge” in two weeks, 
resulted Feb. 20 in the resignation 
of Victor A. Christgau as assistant 
AAA administrator, and left Mr. 
Davis with the executive force that 
he wanted. Previously, Jerome 
Frank, general counsel and his fol- 
lowers had been forced out. 

Today, only Dr. Rexford Guy Tug- 
well, Under-secretary of Agriculture, 
remains of the original AAA “liberal” 
group. Henry Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, has said that Dr. Tug- 
well is not taking a hand in Adjust- 
ment Administration affairs. 

But Dr. Tugwell is staying in his 
present position, he revealed. 

What does this 
plained by those 
means: 

The AAA is going out to get what 


mean? As 
on the inside, 


ex- 
it 


| it can for the farmers of the coun- 


try while the getting is good. Mr. 
| Davis interprets the law to mean 


| that his primary task is to syphon 


| whether packers make a profit, 


| 


| of 


a larger part of the national income 
to agriculture. 

NRA is organied to help industry 
get its share of the “spoils.” AAA is 
out to do as much for the farmer. 

Less worry to be expended 
or 
whether middlemen get a margin 
that might be reduced, or whether 
city consumers pay more for fond 
than they might under a different 
system of distribution 


As he runs the show, Administra- 


is 


tor Davis is interested in getting 
every nickel the law allows for the 
farmer. 


x* * 
ADVANCING MEAT MARKET 

The number of those nickels is 
mounting with the steady rise in 
prices of live stock due to drought 
and AAA controls. 

Hog prices passed $9 during the 
past week, or the equivalent of 
$11.25 a hundredweight when the 
$2.25 processing tax is added. This 
is the highest in 4 years. 

Cattle are so high priced that beef 
has become a luxury. The share of 
the consumer’s dollar going for food 
has shot up in recent months. Even 
so, officials say that the full effect 
the liquidation of food stocks 
caused by the drought has not yet 
been felt. 


kk 
PROBLEM OF FOOD PRICES 


Rising farm prices confront Henry 
Wallace with new problems. 

The Adjustment Act says that 
processing taxes—collected from 
consumers to finance production 
control—must represent the differ- 
ence between the current average 
sprice of a commodity and the “par- 
ity” price. “Parity” is a price at 
which a farm product will exchange 
for the same amount of industrial 
products as it would back in 1910 to 
1914. 

On one commodity after another 
this spread between farm and city 
prices has narrowed and on some it 


| has disappeared. 





Now the question is: Will the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture be required 
under the law to reduce or even 
eliminate some processing taxes? 
Those taxes, 


Free Hand; Problem of Soaring 
Food Prices 


amount to about $500,000,000 a year. the next year, 
Mr. Wallace interprets the law to | 

mean that these taxes, once levied, 

must remain in effect for the, full 


year, and that in levying them for | 


able price for farm commodities. 


his interpretation is the one Con 


| 
| 


he must consider not | 
only the actual price, but the prob- | 


Only a court test can tell whether | 





gress meant to make. Such a test 
is in the offing. 
x*rk 
CORN AND HOG CONTROL 
RODUCERS OF CORN and hogs 
now are being offered contracts 
under which the government agrees 
to pay them about $250,000,000 dur- 
ing the next year in return for their 
promise to hold down production. 
Officials say that 450,000 contracts 
have been signed on that basis. They 
look for more than 1,000,000. 
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vy hear it said more and more that recov- 
ery in America is up to business. 


Only the timorous will see this as a challenge. | "Y""8 Y°*"S: 


To the courageous it comes as a compliment. 





If we are to move resolutely 
forward, there is need for 
leadership in business which 
measures not what it can or 
can not do, but what it must 


accomplish. 


If we are to spur laggard sales 
and employment, we need to 
do so by the time-tested method 
of developing products and serv- 





THE GOODYEAR 
“G-3”" ALL-WEATHER 





ices which so compellingly 








meet the public’s needs and 
desires that buying must inevitably result. 


* . 5 


Thereis perhaps nothing new in this observation. 





Like others who have recognized its validity, 
we have sought to apply it throughout the past 


During these years, we have steadily sought im- 


provements by the largest pro- 
gram of product development 
and betterment which this com- 
pany ever launched. 


Let us cite only two results of 
that program. One is the “G-3” 
All-Weather, now the largest- 
selling tire in the world. The 
other is the Airwheel*, of which 
Goodyear’s production is greater 
than that of all other makers of 
super-soft tires combined. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC, 


* AIRWHEEL is Goodyear’s trade-mark, registered in the U.S. A. and throughout the 
world, and is used to denote that Goodyear is the exclusive maker of AIRWHEEL Tires 
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N RA: Continued Life 


For Congress to Shape . . + 





President Outlines 
Policy in Proposed 


Bill Not Offered At Same Time 


TOSSED to Congress by President 

Roosevelt, NRA and its Blue Eagle 
face a battle for existence. 

Guiders of New Deal legislative 
strategy decided that the problems 
raised by this agency—that at one 
time was to break the back of the 
depression—were too hot to handle 
in a bill drafted in 
department. 

They determined to let Congress 
wrestle with those problems during 
the time between now and June 16 
when the present act expires. 

A bill, already drafted, embodying 
the ideas of Donald Richberg, chief 
Presidential aide, can be brought 
forward if the Congressional battle 
becomes too bitter and too pro- 
longed. 

x*rk 


PUT UP TO CONGRESS 

Mr. Roosevelt, in a message to 
Congress, Feb. 20, laid down the 
general lines of a national indus- 
trial policy desired by him 


His recommendations, together 


with the background of each one 


as outlined by officials, follows: 

1—‘“l recommend that the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act be 
extended for a period of two years.” 

Some advisers had urged that a 
permanent law be sought at this 
time. 
NRA as a continued experiment. 

2.—“I recommend that the policy 
and standards for the administra- 
tion of this act should be further 
defined * * *” 

The Supreme Court, declaring un- 
constitutional the oil control provi- 
sions of NRA, held that Congress 
had not set up sufficient standards 
to be followed in administering the 
powers it delegated to the President. 


The President desires to correct that | 


situation. 


3.—“Unquestioned power must | 


rest in the Government to estab- 
lish * * * certain minimum stand- 
ards of fair competition in commer- 
cial practices, and especially, ade- 
quate standards in labor recommen- 
dations.” 

This means continued Govern- 
ment supervision of any system of 
industrial self-government that may 
be provided. Industry sought free- 
dom from this supervision. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

4.—“The rights of employes freely 
to organize for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining should be fully 
protected.” 

No direct reference was made to 
Section 7a of the present act, which 
guarantees that right. Neither was 
reference made to the bill of Sen- 
ator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
which would clarify that contro- 
verted section and place on the Fed- 
eral Government the duty of en- 
forcement. 

5.—“The fundamental 
of the anti-trust laws should be 
more adequately applied. Monop- 
olies and private price fixing within 
industries must not be allowed nor 
condoned.” 

The present law specifically de- 
clares that codes are not to be ap- 


principles 


the executive | 


This recommendation classes | 


National Industrial 
Legislation; Draft of 


proved if they “permit monopolies 
or monopolistic practices.” The mes- 
Sage provides no definition of mo- 
nopoly. Strong sentiment exists in 
Congress to revive anti-trust laws. 
Congressmen differed in their inter- 
pretation of what Mr. Roosevelt 
meant by his statement. Some 
thought it an admission that mo- 
nopoly had grown under codes. 


xe * 
SURETY FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


6.—“We must make certain that 
the privilege of cooperating to pre- 
vent unfair competition will not be 
transformed into a license to stran- 
gle fair competition. Small enter- 
prises especially should be given 
added protection against discrimi- 
nation and oppression.” 


| Members of Congress wondered 
| what form this protection for the 
| small business man could take. Sen- 
| ator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
| would establish it by placing a grad- 
uated tax on corporation capitaliza- 
tion, based on size. Others would re- 
vive and strengthen anti-trust laws. 
| The whole battle over the future 
| of NRA is complicated by the bill of 
| Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
| 
| 


to limit the work week in industry 
to 30 hours, and by Senator Wag- 
ner’s bill to place the power of the 
Federal Government behind organ- 
ized labor. 

Strong guidance may be needed, 
officials admitted, to get a new law 
in a form satisfactory to all. 





Local Government Bonds 
Return Million in Profits 


A million dallars profit. 
That is what the Public Works Ad- 
| ministration has made on the bonds 
of local governments that it has 
taken in exchange for loans. 
Buying the bonds when cities and 
local governments could not raise 
money for public works, the PWA, 
through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, has since sold 57 million 
of these securities to highest bid- 
ders for 58 million. The money re- 
ceived from these sales is reallotted 
for local public works projects. 








| 
/Mint Pays No Premium 
On Rare and Old Gold Coins 


Collectors’ coins as well as gold 
certificates will bring their holders 
no premium from the United States 
Government. 

No matter how rare or valuable a 
coin may be to private collectors, 
when presented at the mint it is 
worth no more than its face value. 

This point was made clear by 
Mrs. Nellie Ross, Director of the 
Mint, on the same day the Supreme 
Court gave its decision on gold cer- 
tificates. It seems that many have 
recently written the Bureau of the 
Mint with the false hope that pre- 
| miums could be obtained on old or 
rare coins. 








RADIO “TRACK” IS 
STRAIGHT AS BEAM OF LIGHT 


By EDWIN C. HILL, The 








@ PHILADELPHIA: Imagine, if you can, a slice of the atmosphere 
a mile wide and a thousand miles long, colored bright d/ue. One edge 
is white, the other red. It would be easy to follow through the sky, 
wouldn’t it? That, in effect, is your United plane pilot’s “roadway.” 
Only it is a “sound” band—a radio beam instead of a light beam. 
Your pilots “hear” their road. Not only that—if they drift to either 
highway” edge the signal changes, says into their ears: “You're 
to the /eft” or “to the right”. They just now let me listen in. 
United pilots can tell where any particular beam is leading them 
because every few seconds it announces its special “call letters”— 
like seeing a highway sign every quarter mile! 
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Fly from Washington, Philadelphia or New York to Cleveland and Chicago 
and on West from Chicago to California and other Pacific Coast states in 
3-mile-a-minute Boeing twin-engined transports. Most frequent servicefrom 
Chicago to Cleveland, Washington or New York. Same fine service from the 
East direct or via connecting lines to Detroit, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Salt Lake. Stewardess service. Heated cabins. Lunches aloft. 


TICKET OFFICE: WASHINGTON AIRPORT, METROPOLITAN 5656 
Or Hotel Porters: Travel Bureaus: Postal or Western Union Offices 


UNITED AIR LINES 


FLIES MORE PASSENGERS, 


MORE MILES, THAN ANY OTHER LINE 


MORE PLANES, MORE MAIL, 
IN THE WORLD 
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LABOR AND ITS 


N A hearing before a House com- 
mittee last week, Donald R. Rich- 
berg, executive director of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council, drew a 
distinction between two types of 
labor boards—a distinction that goes 
to the very heart of the labor prob- 
lem in its relation to Government. 

The hearings were being con- 
ducted on the Connery Bill, which 
provides tor equality of representa- 
tion tor organized 'abor with em- 
ployers on all boards set up to han- 
dle industrial disputes. 

The distinction drawn by Mr. 
Richberg was that between the bi- 
partisan board, on which both labor 
and employers are represented, and 


the nonpartisan board, the members | 


of which are appointed by the Gov- 
ernment and are responsible neither 
to employers nor to workers. 

Most of the active boards ap- 
pointed by the President to handle 
collective bargaining cases have 
been of the nonpartisan type. Chief 


of this group is the National Labor 


Relations Board. 


As a tribute to the effectiveness 


of the NLRB, the President last Oc- 
tober credited it with having created 
a new pattern of law. 


Chief element in this “pattern” | 


is the rule by which the labor or- 
ganization chosen by the majority 


OBLEMS: TWO KINDS OF BOARDS 


The United States News 


of employes speaks in collective bar- | 


gaining for all employes. This pro- 
cedure is standard practice among 
all the nonpartisan bdards, although 
its effectiveness is blocked in a num- 
ber of cases by pending litigation. 
x**rk 
BI-PARTISAN BOARDS 

Coming now to the bi-partisan 
boards. Several of these have been 
organized under the authority of 
NRA codes. The most active one, 
however, is the Automobile Labor 
Board, set up by the President last 
March 25. 

Said the National Labor Relations 
Board in its report to the President 
on this type of organization: “Where 
labor boards are bi-partisan friction 
develops from the difficulty of the 
representatives of labor and indus- 
try agreeing. The neutral charman 
also is forced into an appearance of 
‘taking sides,’ which prejudices him 
with one party or the other.” 

Nevertheless, despite the appeal 
of the American 
Labor and despite recommendations 
contained in an NRA study of the 
automobile industry, the President 
definitely refused to substitute for 


Federation of | 





this board one of a non-partisan 
character, when the automobile code 
came up for renewal on Feb. 1. 
Mr. Richberg, however, told the 
House Committee !ast week that in 


his judgment the non-partisan 
board was preferable. 
xe 


RIGHTS OF MINORITIES 

In the matter of collective bar- 
gaining the Automobile Labor Board 
differs from the non-partisan boards 
in insisting on representation of mi- 
nority groups in the bargaining 
agencies. Ballots used call for choice 
of individuals rather than organ- 
izations to represent the workers. 

Elections held to date show 56,715 
out of 74,162 voters choosing candi- 
dates whose affiliations they have 
not designated. Ballots on which A. 
F. of L. was written after names of 
nominees numbered 3,137; employes’ 
associations on this basis scored 
8,039 


ORGANIZED LABOR’S AIM 


However the results are inter- 
preted, they constitute a challenge 
to the A. F. of L., a challenge which 
is being accepted. William Green, 
the Federation’s president, opened 
an intensive organizing campaign 





last week, addressing several gath- 
erings in automobile centers. The 
dominant theme was “The Automo- 
bile Board must go.” 

The Administration, however, has 
been opposed to any change on the 
ground that nothing should be per- 
mitted to interfere with the upward 


swing of motor manufacturing ac- | 


tivities. This industry is operating 
currently at a very high level and 
the hope is entertained that it may 
lead the country to higher levels 
of employment and prosperity as it 
did in 1922. 

x « 


IN AUTOMOBILE LABOR 


The Automobile Labor Board has 
reported its activities to the Presi- 
dent. This message followed by two 
weeks a report by the NRA on labor 
conditions in the industry. These 
reports give a view of the situation 
from two different angles. Sharp 
contrasts appear on the following 
three subjects: 


1. Regarding labor unrest. 

Auto Board: “Officers of various 
unions report that their relations 
with the company are satisfactory.” 

NRA study: “Labor unrest exists | 
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to a higher degree than warranted 
by the depression. The unrest flows 
from insecurity, low annual earn- 
ings, inequitable hiring and rehiring 
methods, espionage, speed-up, and 
displacement of workers at an ex- 
tremely early age.” 

2. Regarding dscrimination. 

Auto Board: “Discrimination 
caused by union activity is not a 
problem of any magnitude.” 

NRA Study: “The Automobile 
Labor Board does not seem to have 
solved the individual worker’s prob- 
lem in matter of discrimination.” 

3. Regarding collective bargaining. 

Auto Board: “The opportunites 
which now exist in the intdustry for 
employes to present their grievances 
and to have them considered and 
disposed of in joint conference are >f 
inestimable value to the automoble 
workers and so regarded by them.” 

NRA study: “Many of the com- 
plaints against management—such 
as poor working conditions, terror 
and discrimination—will disappear 
when and if facilities are fully ex- 
tended for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection.” 

Joun W. Taytor. 
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HOW DO YOU 


ACCOUNT FOR 


YOUR HEALTHY 
GROWTH IN 
CIRCULATION, 


BERNARD C. DUFFY 


Vice-President and Space Buyer 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, Inc. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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MR. CRISWELL ? }rx 








INTELLIGENT PEOPLE ALL 
OVER THE COUNTRY ARE 
INTERESTED IN NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS NOWADAYS, 
MR. DUFFY. THE UNITED 
STATES NEWS GIVES THEM 
THE INFORMATION THEY 
WANT AND THE WAY THEY 
WANT IT—SIMPLIFIED, 
CLARIFIED, CONDENSED 
AND ORGANIZED FOR 
EASY READING. ALL OUR 
CIRCULATION, BY THE 
WAY, HAS BEEN SECURED 
BY MAIL. 
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Money: Vinied Definitions 


Of the American Dollar . 





Useful Way to Put Currency to Work 


Sought By 


Administration—Process 


of 


Replacing Gold-clause Bonds 





jy what variety of dollar is the 
present American dollar? 
President Roosevelt has referred 
to it as a prospective “commodity 
dollar.” 


The Supreme Court says that it is | 


a “legal tender” dollar—one that is 
perfectly good in paying all debts. 


of | 


Senator Connally  ‘(Dem.), 
Texas, describes it as a “gold dol- | 
lar’—because the Treasury holds 


8 billion dollars’ worth of gold which 
Stands back of the currency. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
calls it a “paper fiat dollar”’—on the 
ground that nobody 
dollar to a bank and obtain gold in 
exchange for it. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
it as a 


speaks of 


can take his | 


“24-hour dollar”’—owing to | 


the fact that its value in terms of | 


gold can be changed almost without 
notice. 

Herbert Hoover, former President, 
thinks it is a paper dollar that he 


would like to have turned into a 
| 


gold dollar. 

However, 
the American currency still repre- 
sents just an ordinary dollar that 
will buy about 25 per cent more in 


to the average citizen | 


the way of goods than it would buy | 


back in 1929. 

Also, by whatever name it is 
known, the present dollar seems 
harder to obtain than the old gold 


dollar. 
2. e+ 


WANTED: USE FOR IDLE DOLLARS | 


wrt THE NEW DEAL admittedly 
seeks is some way to put these 
new-type dollars to work. 
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In a more leisurely day, carriages 
drove up before the quaint building 
which housed the first office of the 
John Hancock. . . . Today parking 
space is hard to find outside theCom- 
pany’s*huge modern structure in up- 


town Boston. ... But its character 


remains unchanged. As in 1863, the 
name John Hancock stands for se- 
curity, soundness, dependability. 
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LIFE INSURANCE Company 


OF BOSTON. Massacmusirs | 


























Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 

















Billions of them now are idle, or 


are used only because the Federal! | 


Government, rather than private in- 
dividuals, is putting them to use. 

The Comptroller of the Currency 
reported, Feb. 21, that national 
banks, which make dollars work 
through loans and discounts, actu- 
ally had about 150,000,000 fewer dol- 
lars out earning their keep on last 
Dec. 31 than they had two and one- 
half months earlier Their total 
loans were set at $7,488,652,000. 

But while bank loans were down 
again, bank holdings of United 
States Government bonds, the pro- 
ceeds of which are used to finance 
New Deal operations, rose $611,- 
976,000 in the same period and 
reached a total of $6,960,208,000. 

This suggested that fewer dollars 
were at work in private industry; 
more dollars at work in public en- 
terprise. 

x=*re 

A REPUDIATED PROMISE 
ALL NINE of the justices sitting on 

the United States Supreme Court 
agreed that the Government of the 
United States repudiated its writ- 
ten obligation when it said, June 5, 
1933, that no longer would it deliver 
gold to holders of Federal bonds. 

This Government had agreed on 
the face of those bonds to pay gold. 
So long as they are outstanding— 
and more than 14 billions are—that 
repudiated contract will be in evi- 
dence. 

But, gradually, gold bonds are 
being called in and replaced with 


‘BABY 


On Sale at 14,000 
Post Offices 


“Buy a baby bond”—it bond” —it’s the latest 
slogan of the New Deal. 

So Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen 
are asking when and where and how 


' to go about it. 


When 14,000 post offices through- 
out the country take down their 
shutters for business on March 1, 
they will have a new specialty to 


| offer the American public. Presses of 





bonds containing no agreement to | 


pay in gold. Since June, 1933, about 
6 billions in these contracts have 
been changed over. On April 15 
another $1,875,000,000 worth of Fed- 
eral debt will be changed over. 
Now the question is being asked: 
Is the Treasury contemplating an 
early conversion of the remaining 
billions of gold-clause bonds? 
There is no sign at present that 
it is. Rather the Secretary of the 
Treasury has decided to take ad- 


vantage of the cheapness of money | 
' years an amount equal to interest 


for snort periods, to step out and sell 
50 millions’ worth of nine-months 
bills along with 50 millions of six- 
month bills. This is a change from 


75 millions of six-month bills weekly. 


| 


the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing at Washington are running top 
speed to get the new product ready 
for the market. 

For it will be on March 1 that 
Uncle Sam's newest, and designed to 
be the most popular, issue of securi- 
ties will go on sale. Officially they 


are called the United States Savings | 


Bonds, but to the man in the street” 
they are “baby bonds.” Ways and 
means have been employed to make 
them as attractive as possible to Mr. 
and Mrs. Average Citizen. 


AS IN WAR DAYS 


With the use of post office, instead 
of banking channels to get the new 
bce_.ds before the public, the market- 
ing of the War Savings Stamps dur- 
ing the hectic ‘teens is recalled. Out- 
Side of those “baby bonds” of war 
times, and a very small issue in 1932 
to try to counteract hoarding, the 
new securities are the only ones to 
bear the descriptive label “Savings.” 

It is the usual procedure for the 
Treasury, except in the case of 


Treasury bills which are auctioned | 
off to the highest bidder, to sell its | 


bonds at face value. But the new 
issue will go on the market at dis- 
count. 


worth their full value at the end of 
ten years. 

For example, the $25 bond will be 
sold at $18.75, the $1,000 bond for 


| $750, and the other three interven- 
| ing denominations of $50, $100, and 


$500 at similar discounts. 


| THE INTEREST RATE 


In other words, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau has 


nounced that the bonds will sell for 


What that means is that the Gov- | 


ernment is borrowing money 
short periods to finance its activ- 
ities. 

Sooner or later, however, officials 
expect a decision favoring a gen- 
eral 
debt, and new short-term low cost 


for | 


prices calculated to yield in ten 





BONDS’: A 


“Securities \ Will Gol 


That is, they will be offered | 
for less than face value, and will be | 


an- | 


17 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


THE NEW DEAL’S FIRST “BABY BOND” 
Government securities of small denomination make their debut as Henry 


Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury, and Alvin Hall, Director of the 


Engraving and Printing Bureau, look on. 








at slightly less than 3 per cent 

compounded semi-annually. 

How will the investor with any 
{ amount from $18.75 to $750 go 
about exchanging his funds for one 
or more United States Savings 
Bonds on or after March 1. 

The places of sale will range from 
| the marble pillared vaulted post- 
office, with its gilt cages, in the 
largest city of the Nation, to the 
modest one-room structure in the 
smallest county seat. First, second, 
third, and fourth class postoffices, 





are to be the marts 
Special windows will, 
be set aside for 


county seats, 
for the bonds. 
| in all probability, 
| their sale. 

The pvichaset approaches the 
window where the bonds are being 
offered. He makes known to the 
postmaster or that official’s author- 
ized agent in the cage the number 
| of bonds he desires, and passes cash 
; through the window to cover the 
amount. 

The seller takes one of the newly 
printed bonds. It is approximately 
| 75g by 815 inches in size. There is a 
' black border around the four sides. 
On the upper right and left hand 
corners in the border is the denomi- 
nation. Immediately under this in 
| } the left « corner is a the portrait of a 





BATTLE ON TO DECIDE FATE 


OF THE HOLDING COMPANIES 


N TUESDAY of last week, Febru- 
ary 19, before the House Inter- 


| state Commerce Committee, began 


conversion of old high cost | 


| 


debt, into long-term debt at as low | 


a cost as the market will bear. 


xr 
NEED OF LONG-TERM LOANS 
\HROUGHOUT the _ depression 


business men have complained 


| that there was no place for them to 


; longer period than 


go to obtain money for use over a 
three to six 
months. A 

What they said they needed was 
money that could be used over a 
period of from three to five years. 

Now a bill has been introduced 
into the House of Representatives 
by Representative Kopplemann 
(Dem.), of Connecticut, calling for 
the creation of a Federal interme- 
diate credit system to fill the need 


| that business men say exists. 


He would endow the bank with a 
capitalization of 100 millions and 
permit it to issue Government- 
guaranteed bonds up to a total of 
one billion, which then would serve 
as a revolving fund for loans. 

Business men and industrial op- 
erators would be permitted to bor- 
row up to a half million, secured by 
mortgages on plants and equip- 
ment, warehouse receipts, shipping 
documents or other evidences of as- 


sets as security. 
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The United States News? 
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the battle which is to decide whether 
public utility holding companies are 
to be liquidated. 

Then it was that hearings began 
on the Wheeler-Rayburn bill, which 
provides for remaking the map of 
the Nation’s utility industry. 

It would eliminate holding com- 
panies by 1940, subjecting them in 
the meantime to ‘drastic regulation 
by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Gas and electric prop- 
erties would be separated and power 


companies reintegrated into regional 


systems. 


Among the witnesses heard were | 


Dr. Walter M. W. Splawn, formerly 
counsel for the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee and now a 
member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; and Robert C. Healy, 
a member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Mr. Healy conducted, as general 
counsel, the greater part of the "eci- 
eral Trade Commission's investiga- 
tion of public utilities, out of which 
the Wheeler-Rayburn bill grew. 
Both witnesses had a hand in draw- 
ing the bill. 


USEFUL FUNCTIONS 

Dr. Splawn devoted his attention 
in part to setting forth the situa- 
tions under which holding compa- 
nies might be advantageously em- 
ployed. These were said to be: 

1. The temporary yse of a hold- 
ing company in order to bring into 
existence an operating company 
serving a number of contiguous 
communities. 

This proposal indicates that, in 
Dr. Splawn’s view, the function 
heretofore performed by holding 
companies—the linking of local 
systems — should be performed in 
the future by the actual merging of 
operating companies. The result 


| would be single operating companies 


| also be an operating company, 
| order to tie together in an economic 
| unit properties in different States 


serving many communities. 

2. The possible use of a single 
holding company, which itself may 
in 


and subject to different regulatory 
bodies. 


Apart from these exceptions, Dr. | 
Splawn held that holding compa- 


nies should be eliminated from the 
power and gas industries. 

Mr. Nealy stated his opinion re- 
garding the role of the holding com- 
pany. Said he: “To a large extent 
the public utility operating company 
which has the real assets and the 
real profits is merely a pawn in the 
hands of others. Holding companies 
are parasites and excrescences on 


the operating companies of the 


/ country.” 


OPPOSING VIEWS 

While no opponents of the bill 
were heard by the committee last 
| week, spokesmen for the companies 
} and for investors in the companies 
| 


presented their case through the 
press. 
Dr. Hugh S. Magill, president of 


the American Federation of Utility 
Investors, protested against the 
Government’s singling out utility 
holding companies for destruction 
while it leaves railroad holding com- 
panies untouched and even encour- 
ages their further integration. 

He declared for abolition of the 
evils of utility holding companies 
but objected to the ruin of utility 
investors in the process. Their num- 
ber he estimated at about 10 million, 
and the securities they held at sev- 
eral billion dollars. 

“A forced liquidation of such a 
vast amount of securities,” he said, 
“will place the investor at the mercy 
of sharp speculators with plenty of 
ready money, on one hand, and a 
political bureaucracy on the other. 

“The chaos that must inevitably 
follow the forced liquidation pre- 
sents a most fertile fleld for spec- 
ulators as against the small or aver- 
age investor not so well qualified to 
visualize possible salvage values.” 


A BIG-BUSINESS TAX 


A second bill aimed, in part at 
least, at public utility holding com- 
panies, was introduced in the Sen- 
ate last week under the sponsorship 
of Senator Wheeler. The bill would 
impose a special tax on all corpora- 
tions with an income exceeding 
$3,000.000 a year. 

It provides for a graduated tax on 
corporation net incomes, before 
payment of bond interest, begin- 
ning at 2 per cent at the lower lim- 
it and increasing to 25 per cent for 
; incomes over $50,000,000. 
| The bill is thus an attack on 

“bigness”. “In bigness itself,” as- 

serted Senator Wheeler in introduc- 

ing the bill, “there are inherent so- 
cial and economic evils.” 

Certain classes of large corpora- 
tions are exempted, however. These 
include banks, insurance companies, 

| and railroads. 
be imposed on companies 
porated under Federal laws. 

This last exemption is to be un- 
derstood in relation to certain rec- 
ommendations made by the Federal 
Trade Commission in its report to 
the Senate on public utilities. One 
method of control was said to be in- 
corporation under Federal laws. 
pending bill would provide a form of 
economic compulsion in the direc- 
} tion of such incorporation. 








incor- 


the latter only if they are located in | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The tax would not | 


The | 


dead President of the United States, 
for the face of a living President is 
never reproduced on a United States 
security. 

Across the center near the top is 
printed—United States of America— 
and under it—Savings Bond. Then 
there is engraved the denomination, 
the number and series in red, the 
due date and the year to be retired. 
In the center of the security there is 
a green tint with the Treasury 
building in the background. On this 
is printed the text of the bond. 

In the lower right hand corner 
appears the signature of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and the red 
seal of the Treasury Department. 
On the face of the bond there also 


} 


NEW WAY TO 





appears the stamp of the postoffice | 


issuing it. 
REDEMPTION PLAN 

The back of the security carries 
instructions in green to the bond- 
holder on the manner of retiring it. 
The table of redemption values on 
the bond, instructs the holder that 
for example, the $100 bond increases 
in value by $1 every six months after 
the first year, and by $2 every six 
months after the seventh year. The 
other denominations increase in 
value proportionately until in ten 
years the face value is achieved. 

The seller, postmaster or his au- 
thorized agent, writes on the face 
of the bond the name and address 


SAVE 


lsevestor Can Start 
With Payment of 
Only $18.75 


of the person to whom it is being 
sold and the date of the sale. He 
then detaches the stub and forwards 
it to the Treasury Department at 
Washington as a record of the sale. 

The buyer may leave his bond 








with the Government for safekeep- 
ing or he may take it with him. He 
knows that the bond is not trans- 
ferable is not payable to anyone but 
himself, for his name appears on 
the face. In case of his death or 
disability payment may be made to 
his authorized agent. He knows 
that the bond is cashable at any 
postoffice at any time after 60 days 
from the date of issue, and that he 
would get back only his original in- 
vestment in the first year. But after 
the first year, he knows that his 
bond increases in value every six 
months so that in ten years it will 
yield a return equal to interest at 
little less than 3 per cent come 
pounded semi-annually. 

= 











The Comptroller of the State of New York 


will seil at his office at Albany, New York, 
March 5, 1935 at 12 o’clock noon 


$45,025,000.00 


Serial Bonds of the 


State of New York 


Dated March 1, 1935 and maturing as follows: 
$10,000,000.00 — 1936 to 1945 
14,000,000.00 — 1936 "to 1985 


Principal and semi-annual interest 
aves in lawful money of the 


tember ist and March Ist 
ted States of America at 
Wall Street, 


the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 40 


New York City. 


Exempt from all Federal and New York State Income Taxes 
$10,000,000.00 —Unemployment Relief Bonds — maturing 
$1,000,000.00 annually March 1, 1936 te 


1945, incl 


usive. 


$12,000,000.00 —Emergency Construction Bonds—maturing 
$480,000.00 annually March 1, 1936 to 


1960, inclusive. 


$ 9,025,000.00—General State Improvernent Bonds— 
maturing $361,000.00 annually’ March 1, 
1936 to 1960, inclusive. 

$14,000,000.00 —Elimination of Grade Crossings Bonds—~ 
maturing $280,000.00 annually March 1, 
1936 to 1985, inclusive. 


Bidders for them bonds will be 
ing 4 (four) per centame per angum. Buch 
acd see See SFT Lent 
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MORRIS 8. TREMAINE, State Comptroller, Albany, N. Y. 


Dated February 19, 





























OF SERVICE 


Fity years of accomplishment in 
one of the most stirring periods of 


American history! 


Fifty years of service to hundreds 
of thousands of livestock growers in 
the great Middle West, hundreds of 
thousands of retailers, and millions 
of consumers of meats, and dairy and 
poultry products, from coast to 
coast and throughout the world. 

Such is the dramatic story 
chronicled in the Swift & 
Company “50th Anniver- 
sary Year Book”’, just off 
the press—and now ready 


for free distribution. 


If you enjoy reading about 
interesting activities, achieve- 
ments, and dreams long since 


come true, you will find it 


an absorbing human document. 
Four special articles of current 


interest round out the book. They 


of Living” 






“Central Markets and Live. 
stock Prices”, “Swift & Company 
Expenses”, “Distribution of Prod- 
uce’’, and ‘“The American Standard 


Send us your name for this valu- 
able book today. It will be sent free. 
A postcard or coupon will do. 


Swift & Company 









Name 


seeeeee 


SWIFT & COMPANY 

4100 Packers Avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me, without charge, a copy of the 
“50th Anniversary Year Book”. 





Address 





City 


State 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 


Ps ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 


tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


We Ustad Sabesklors 


“| wholly disopprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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selves to the jury—the American people. 
EXPEDIENCY: I always speak first. I am the 
father of Realism, aye the parent of Politics. I 
try to do what I think is for the best interest of the 
country and there are times when I cannot let even the 
Constitution stand in my way. 

MORALITY: I speak second because too often in po- 
litical government and in democracy I am regarded as an 
afterthought. I am the father of Principle and the parent 
of Common Honesty. To me contracts mean what they 
say and not what my friend, Expediency, seeks to make 
them mean when the whim or caprice suits him. 

THE COURT: We have before us the Gold Clause de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

EXPEDIENCY: When Congress found itself compelled 
to abrogate the “gold clauses,” the country was in the 
midst of a serious economic crisis. The banks had been 
closed and withdrawals of gold from this country had 
begun in large quantity and we had to take steps to con- 
serve our gold supply. Hence we forbade the citizens 
to possess gold or use it in the transactions of commerce. 

v 


MORALITY: I do not question 


CONDEMNATION the right of Congress to order 
AND PROPERTY _ the seizure of gold and to with- 
MARKET VALUE hold it from circulation. But I 


do contend that when any prop- 
erty is seized or condemned by government, the market 
value of the property should be paid. And the market 
value of gold in world markets has risen just as the value 
of real estate rises between the date of the original pur- 
chase and the time when a government may seek to 
acquire said property for a road. ‘ 

EXPEDIENCY: But to admit this would have meant 
that private parties who made contracts requiring pay- 
ment in “dollars,” meaning thereby dollars as defined by 
the government from day to day, would have had to pay 
$1,690 for every $1,000 of indebtedness and the govern- 
ment itself would have been made liable on its $12,000,- 
000,000 outstanding gold clause bonds for a total of about 
$20,000,000,000 to say nothing of interest besides. 

As for private contracts it would have involved per- 
haps $69,000,000,000 of additional payment by debtors to 
creditors. 

MORALITY: Did you say that devaluation of the dollar 
was the only course open to you when the economic crisis 
came? Was there no honorable way out of your difficulty? 

EXPEDIENCY: The subject may be debatable but the 
fact remains that the President and the Congress took 
the steps which in the exercise of their legislative and 
public policy powers seemed to them necessary. 
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MORALITY: Let me quote the 
words of Chief Justice Hughes 
last week in the private contract 


T": COURT OF PUBLIC OPINION: Introduce your- 


LEGISLATIVE 
POWER OVER ; 
MOSEE.FOLICH cet "WE see not concerned 


with consequences in the sense 
that consequences, howevef serious, may excuse an inva- 
sion of constitutional rights. We are concerned with the 
constitutional power of the Congress over the monetary 
system of the country and its attempted frustration.” 

EXPEDIENCY: Precisely, and the Supreme Court ma- 
jority found that the presence of these private contracts 
interfered with the power of Congress to establish a uni- 
form system of currency for obviously we could not have 
dollars payable in a certain weight of gold circulating 
alongside of another set of dollar obligations payable in 
a smaller weight of gold. 

MORALITY: So instead of permitting these contracts 
to dissuade you from doing an unconscionable thing, you 
sought to destroy them? 

EXPEDIENCY: We did it for the good of the country 
as we saw it. And, besides, the constitutional right to 
regulate the value of the dollar is a supreme power spe- 
cifically given to Congress by the Constitution. 

MORALITY: Was that the real purpose of devaluation? 

EXPEDIENCY: Certainly. 

MORALITY: But let me remind you of the words of 
the dissenting opinions of Justices McReynolds, Van De- 
vanter, Sutherland and Butler, who pointed out that de- 
valuation was not a plan to establish a uniform currency 
but an attempt to destroy private obligations and particu- 
larly to destroy the private contracts. 


MORALITY vs. 
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Justice McReynolds not only cited the preamble of 
the resolution of Congress but said that the author of the 
bill itself told Congress the purpose was to destroy law- 
fully acquired rights and “transfer from one class to an- 
other class in these United States value to the extent of 
$200,000,000,000.” 

EXPEDIENCY: You may call it a destruction of obli- 
gations, if you like, but the power to say what a dollar 
is belongs exclusively to the government and anybody 


‘ who uses the term dollar in a contract does so subject to 


the risk that the government may in its discretion and 
wisdom alter that definition by law. 
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MORALITY: What then do 
you say with respect to the power 
or right of the Government to 


PLEDGES AND ent 
alter its own contract with the 
PUBLIC FAITH citizen when it sells him a bond 


payable in a certain gold value one day only to argue the 
next month or so thereafter that it may repay him in a 
gold value of lesser amount? 

EXPEDIENCY: Here, again, I plead necessity. It 
would have been impossible to pay these vast sums. 

MORALITY: But doesn’t it destroy the faith of the 
people in the acts of their government? As Justice Mc- 
Reynolds said: “We must not forget that if this power 
exists Congress may readily destroy other obligations 
which present obstruction to the desired effect of further 
depletion. The destruction of all obligations by reducing 
the standard gold dollar to one grain of gold, or brass or 
nickel or copper or lead will become an easy possibility.” 

EXPEDIENCY: We merely revalued gold in terms of 
an existing world situation and we have virtually stabil- 
ized now, certainly within specified limits. 

MORALITY: But a public contract between the gov- 
ernment and a citizen cannot be altered on the grounds 
of legislative discretion. Let me quote here the words 
of Chief Justice Hughes in the majority opinion on the 
gold bond cases: 
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“The Constitution gives to the 
Congress the power to borrow 
money on the credit of the 


OF CONTRACT — 
United States, an unqualifie 
OBLIGATIONS power vital to the pi oni 


upon which in an extremity its very life may depend. 

“The binding quality of the promise of the United 
States is of the essence of the credit which is so pledged. 
Having this power to authorize the issue of definite obli- 
gations for the payment of money borrowed, the Con- 
gress has not been vested with authority to alter or de- 
stroy those obligations. 

“The fact that the United States may not be sued with- 
out its consent is a matter of procedure which does not 
affect the legal and binding character of its contracts. 

“While the Congress is under no duty to provide reme- 
dies through the courts, contractual obligation still exists 
and, despite infirmities of procedure, remains binding 
upon the conscience of the sovereign.” 

EXPEDIENCY: Yes, and 1 quote to you from the same 
opinion and from Chief Justice Hughes, too, that pay- 
ment of the extra amount of gold value to the plaintiff 
on his Liberty Bond would today constitute “not a re- 
coupment of loss in any proper sense but an unjustified 
enrichment” because no loss of of purchasing power was 
proved by the holder of the bond. Everybody had accept- 
ed the plaintiff’s dollar for the same dollar of purchasing 
power which he gave up when he bought the bond. 


MORALITY: Well, then, if the 

GOVERNMENT citizen may not profit, why 

TAKES PROFITS | should the government be al- 

DENIED CITIZEN lowed to profit? The Secretary 

of the Treasury in a radio ad- 

dress in August, 1934, boasted of the gold “profit.” In- 
deed, Justice McReynolds last week declared: 

“Under the challenged statutes it is said that the 
United States have realized profits amounting to $2,800,- 
000,000. But this assumes that gain may be generated 
by legislative fiat. To such counterfeit profits there would 
be no limit; with each new debasement of the dollar they 
would expand. Two billions might be ballooned indefi- 
nitely to twenty, thirty, or what you will.” 

EXPEDIENCY: Well, after all a government has a right’ 
to tax or to impose a capital levy. 


GOVERNMENT 


BINDING FORCE 


EXPEDIENCY 





MORALITY: Then you would prefer to call the $2,800,- 
000,000 a “capital levy” instead of a “gold profit”? 

EXPEDIENCY: Certainly. We in government never 
like to admit that we have taken by confiscation anything 
from the citizen. We would rather use euphemistic terms. 
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MORALITY: It would have 
been frank and candid to have 
levied a tax on holders of gold. 


REPUDIATION ied a tax on 
EDIENCY: In a crisis w 
OY ORION ee smew tos ltl oe 


obligations of contract. A bankrupt repudiates his debts 
due to incapacity to pay. That's a violation of contract, 
but it is recognized as lawful. There’s always a limit 
to capacity to pay. 

MORALITY: That’s exactly what the European gov- 
ernments told us about war debts but the same Congress 
which now condones repudiation to its own citizens de- 
plored in severe language the repudiation by the French 
and the British because their citizens were unwilling in 
a crisis to pay the bonds issued by their government to 
our Treasury. When the sanctity of contracts is broken 
down all integrity and faith breaks down. As Justice 
McReynolds said: “Loss of reputation for honorable deal- 
ing will bring us unending humiliation; the impending 
legal and moral chaos is appalling.” 

EXPEDIENCY: We had to do what we did. Self 
preservation is a higher law than the right of contract. 

MORALITY: That’s what is always said by Expedi- 
ency. It was said even more crisply by Machiavelli when 
he argued that the end always justified the means. 

EXPEDIENCY: And in this case the end sought was 
legitimate. 

MORALITY: Has the end attained been proof that 
there was no other course available? Ten million men 
are still out of work and prices have not risen all along 
the line as promised by the gold policy. 

EXPEDIENCY: But the acts now have been upheld. 

MORALITY: Yes, by a close vote of 5 to 4 and the 
policy of repudiation of contract by the Government in 
gold bonds has been condemned instead of sustained. 

EXPEDIENCY: We shall not allow anybody to sue in 
the Court of Claims to recover so the practical effect will 
be the same as intended by Congress—there will be no 
profit to the citizen on his gold bonds. 
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MORALITY: I think Justice 
UNCHANGEABLE McReynolds gave us a better 
PRINCIPLES idea of the practical effect thus: 


OF MORALITY “We are told that no damage 


resulted to the holder now before 
us through the refusal to pay one of them in gold coin 
of the kind designated or its equivalent. 

“This amounts to a declaration that the Government 
may give with one hand and take away with the other. 
Default is thus made both easy and safe. ... For the Gov- 
ernment to say we have violated our contract but have 
escaped the consequences through our own statute would 
be monstrous. In matters of contractual obligation the 
Government cannot legislate so as to excuse itself.” 

EXPEDIENCY: In emergencies the government is re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the whole people and any con- 
flict between its moral obligation to the many and its 
moral obligation to the few must be resolved in favor of 
the many. 

MORALITY: True, but it is demonstrable now and al- 
ways will be that the good of the many lies in an observ- 
ance of contractual obligation and not in breaking it 
down. Morality must not be interrupted during a single 
administration or for an epoch but must endure for all 
times. You, Expediency, are ephemeral. You are the 
victim of changing circumstances and out of your whims 
is tyranny born and faith and credit disrupted. 

EXPEDIENCY: We shall see. Posterity will judge us 
as having saved the country from economic chaos. 

MORALITY: Yes, in due time you will be judged, in 
due time. And let me give you a last citation, not from 
the majority or the minority opinions or from the legal- 
isms of modern times but from a law as old as mankind, 
written in the Book of Wisdom: “Righteousness exalt- 
eth a nation but sin is a reproach to any people.” (Prov- 


erbs xiv :34.) 
THE COURT OF PUBLIC OPINION: 


ferred. 
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